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EDUCATION AND PHILANTHROPY’ 


By Dr. DIXON RYAN FOX 
PRESIDENT OF UNION COLLEGE 


Firty years is a considerable period in 
the history of a city and a country whose 
community development, in both cases, has 
spanned but a scant three centuries, and 
this institution marks this anniversary day 
with proper pride. But by another gauge 
it isa short time indeed. It measures about 
the productive lifetime of one individual, 
of one generation. The marvel that we con- 
template this morning is not that Pratt 
Institute has stayed alive for a half-century, 
when so many human enterprises fade away 
in much less time, but that within the 
memory of so many in this audience it has 
built itself to so deep an emplacement and 
to so high an importance in the civilization 
not only of this ancient borough and the 
great city of which it is the most populous 
part, but in that of the nation at large. 

No one would claim here that Charles 
Pratt was the first to see the need of educa- 
tion in the mechanic skills and arts. The 
shades of Benjamin Franklin, Stephen Van 
Rensselaer and Peter Cooper, to name but 
three great Americans, would rise to rebuke 
us if we did. He was not the first to try 
to meet that need. But though primarily a 
business man, concerned in widening the 
use of oils for light, power and lubrication, 
he may fittingly be placed with the great 
educators which our history can show. It 
would be easy to demonstrate that none 


1 Address at the Founders Day exercises of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, Friday, October 1, 1937. 





before him had discerned so many needs 
for technical education and organized the 
means of filling them one after another in a 
balanced institution. 

Philanthropy has been one of the noblest 
qualities of the American character. In 
pioneer days, when there was little surplus 
except in terms of energy, Americans freely 
gave the help of their muscles in house- 
raisings, stone-bees or in whatever way the 
need required. When social life had ma- 
tured somewhat and some surplus of prop- 
erty had been piled up, when trade-ways 
were less arduous and the means of carrying 
goods more easily at hand, whole communi- 
ties cooperated in relieving suffering, as 
when loads of grain were started out from 
various colonies to relieve beleaguered Bos- 
ton, bottled in by the British Port Bill of 
1774. When French refugees fleeing from 
Revolutionary terror in the homeland or in 
the West Indies reached our shores, public 
subscription fed and clothed them. Later 
when Greeks, Armenians, Chinese, East 
Indians or in our own times parts of war- 
prostrate Europe called for food to fend off 
starvation, Americans cooperated in prompt 
and effective succor. Great calamities 
within our borders, as every one could illus- 
trate by numerous examples, have always 
been relieved by instant contributions from 
every quarter. 

But American philanthropy has not been 
moved alone by such dramatic crises. Ele- 
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mentary education was for long a favorite 
object of philanthropy among those who had 
a surplus. Thus in most of our large towns 
it was sustained until society itself recog- 
nized it as indispensable and took it over 
as the common charge. Secondary educa- 
tion followed much the same course of his- 
tory. Our early colleges were all sustained 
by private gifts, but now there is no state 
that does not make substantial grants to 
higher education. In the light of all this, 
one might lightly prophesy that in time 
there will be no need or place for enterprises 
like this institute, which was begun by pri- 
vate generosity and is still so nourished. 
Any one who knows the educational scene 
in America realizes not only that such a 
development could not be completed for 
many decades, because of mere financial 
costs alone, but also that if it ever did come 
it would be at a social cost beyond all caleu- 
lation. Private philanthropy is often neces- 
sary to show the way to new values in higher 
education, as Mr. Pratt did in setting up 
with this institution the first free library in 
Brooklyn; as he did, defying skeptical deri- 
sion, in establishing manual training for 
boys and girls of high school age; as he did 
in his normal classes for preparing special 
teachers ; as he did, indeed, in almost every 
part and phase of this institute. Private 
institutions must be sustained on every 
level, and by philanthropy, if free experi- 
ment without regard to popular opinion or 
demand is to go on. Such institutions 
working on the level of liberty and com- 
peting for the favor of the intelligent, each 
rich in its own tradition and yet justifying 
itself by its own independent progress, pro- 
vide opportunities for the discriminating 
which no entirely regimented tax-supported 
system, responsive to majority votes, could 
possibly supply. Every generous man or 
woman who sustains such enterprises really 
confers a favor on the public education sys- 
tem by placing before it something to equal 
or surpass. The private institutions well 
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know that once they fall below the standarq 
maintained by the public institutions they 
have nothing to face but decline and death, 
This competition is good for all concerned. 

Mr. Pratt was not highly trained jy 
schools himself, not a college man. Educa. 
tional opportunity in America, or at least 
its more expensive types, was up to his day 
paid for chiefly by those who had not them. 
selves enjoyed it. What nobler phase could 
one point out in the American tradition 
than this prevailing and continuing resolp. 
tion that the future shall be better than the 
present, that the opportunities of the next 
generation shall be better than those of our 
own? Under this sense of obligation to 
posterity we have never sourly asked, 
‘‘What has posterity done for us?’’ We 
have been so grateful for what the Ameri- 
cans of the past did for us that we have 
heartily joined in benefitting the Americans 
of the future; at least, that has been a phil- 
anthropie attitude which I think has been 
more characteristic of Americans than of 
any other people. 

It requires no special degree of discern- 
ment, however, to observe that the impulse 
does not drive all Americans to action. 
Some there are who delude themselves into 
a conviction that philanthropy is an obliga- 
tion, or rather an opportunity, solely of the 
rich. They forget the immortal praise once 
bestowed upon a widow as she gave her mite. 
They read of some princely benefaction, and 
are moved to a kind of envy. ‘‘ How delight 
ful,’’ they say, ‘‘to be able to make a great 
and splendid gift! We wish we were in 
such a favored station.’’? But as having 
little is not a moral exemption from giving 
some, so having much implies no certainty 
of generosity. There are other things to do 
with money besides donating it to enter- 
prises of beneficence. One’s standards of 
desired consumption rise with one’s wealth. 
The man who has a fine ear may look for- 
ward to owning a stable of riding horses; 
the man with expensive horses may then 
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desire an expensive yacht. The yearnings 
for more luxurious consumption are always 
a little ahead of the ability to indulge them. 
Very few great philanthropic gifts have 
heen made without a real sacrifice on the 
part of the giver, a sacrifice for himself or 
for his family. Those who give to help the 
country, whatever their circumstances, de- 
serve public gratitude not only for the gift 
itself but for the motive which has prompted 
it. Too often the public takes these gifts as 
though it had a legal right to them and, 
lacking imagination, forgets to notice that 
they have generally been made with a cer- 
tain degree of sacrifice. You and I know 
plenty of rich men who have much and do 
not give, or give so meagerly as to mean 
little to their beneficiaries and nothing to 
their own self-respect. Such gifts bear not 
the hall-mark of the generous spirit; they 
are not perfumed with sacrifice. 

But there is another aspect of large phi- 
lanthropy, an aspect that involves social 
prudence as well as generosity. Such men 
may say that in this uncertain world of the 
twentieth century they are afraid to give. 
Would they not more wisely be afraid not 
to give to private enterprises of public 
benefit? The searchlight of challenging 
inquiry has been turned upon capitalism as 
a system and on capitalists as a class. It 
is not a light of sympathetic understand- 
ing; many sharply hostile rays are gather- 
ing. We who serve in institutions devoted 
to the publie good built and maintained 
through times past by private philanthropy 
are apt to shield capitalism against this 
challenge, which through the burning glass 
of popular excitement may focus into a fiery 
attack. We do so, at least it is alleged, 
because we recognize that we depend upon 
investments and therefore have a peculiar 
partnership with corporate business, and 
recognize, too, that our continued growth 
in publie service is to be based in large part 
upon new donations from accumulated sur- 
plus capital. Certainly the capitalists feel 
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that way, and private universities and col- 
leges are frequently accused, in their liberty 
of speech, of biting the hand that feeds 
them. One of the delicate and difficult tasks 
of administration is to explain that an insti- 
tution which hires itself out for gifts could 
not be taken seriously as an impartial guide 
in stimulating youth to honest inquiry. 
There is no need here to go far into the 
question as to the proper attitude of colleges 
toward capitalism. It is quite as much to 
the point to consider what may be the most 
prudent attitude of rich men toward enter- 
prises devoted to public benefit. Capitalism 
represents a kind of control, a kind of rule, 
in economic life. Where the ruler was per- 
sonally known by those who were ruled—as 
in the Italian cities of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance—where the mystical rever- 
ence of the ruler resting on religious claim 
has been dissipated, and where in modern 
times the printing press and other forms 
of communication have grown common, rul- 
ers, or shall we say governments, have 
flourished only under popular favor. The 
majority of men and women being fairly in- 
telligent, that favor has usually not been 
granted for long save on the conviction that 
the ruler or the government, or even the 
form of government, is socially valuable. 
Capitalism, like every other form of govern- 
ment, is always on trial, and perhaps more 
in the twentieth century than in the nine- 
teenth. One test of value which has often 
been applied to rulers and governments, 
though not always clearly realized, is the 
contribution of encouragement they make, 
or, to use an older word, the patronage they 
give, to the improvement of the community 
mind and spirit. The social value of our 
capitalist system becomes apparent partly 
through its nourishment of enterprises of 
obvious social benefit. There are other 
arguments for it, we know, but this is one 
of those on which it has to rest its case. It 
is prudent for wealthy men faced with in- 
quiries which are far more searching than 
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they were fifty years ago to see that this 
credit is maintained. 

The response we often hear is that the 
rich man can no longer afford to give, since 
taxation leaves him little surplus. We can 
say in return that if he does not take on 
the responsibilities of supporting private 
institutions it will seem more justifiable— 
whatever may be your theory or mine, it will 
seem to the public more justifiable—to in- 
crease taxation further and still further 
until private institutions, threatened with 
starvation, have to turn into public institu- 
tions. But the threat for the rich is that 
the whole edifice of capitalism may be de- 
stroyed by taxation, through lack of public 
respect for the capitalists. 

Capital is not giving enough to sustain 
that respect. About a year ago I sat with 
two world-famous business men _ talking 
before the fireplace in the Faculty Lounge 
at Union College. This matter of private 
support for education and other cultural 
and remedial enterprises came up in the 
conversation. One of the two gentlemen 
remarked that it was entirely wrong to say 
that Americans were giving all they could 
or should to such ends. Due to peculiar 
circumstances he had had the opportunity 
of knowing something of the gifts to cor- 
porate benevolence as reported on the fed- 
eral income tax blanks. Certainly the 
average citizen reports in this bracket all 
that he honestly can, since its exemption up 
to nearly a sixth of his income reduces the 
tax he has to pay. Yet, he said, the average 
reported contribution was far less than half 
the exempted fifteen per cent. The other 
man responded that he had given much 
thought to this reluctance in private bene- 
faction and had estimated it at a degree not 
far from that borne out by those statistics. 
He agreed with his companion that this left 
wealth in an unfavorable position to meet a 
But he had a plan. 


growing criticism. 
Before Congress levied more taxes to carry 
on what may be described as educational 
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and welfare work let it see that the taxes 
fell most upon those who were not giving 
Before depriving a well-to-do citizen of the 
opportunity to devote his surplus money ty 
whatever good social purpose he desired, let 
the government encourage him to make 
such choices and act upon them. He pro. 
posed a Congressional measure by which 
every individual who failed to give away 
fifteen per cent. of his income to recognized 
good purposes should be super-taxed to the 
extent of nine tenths of the ungiven portion 
under that sum. Thus the liberty of choice 
in benefaction would remain, but the liberty 
of hoarding and selfish spending would be 
curtailed. 

Merely for one of the leading citizens of 
the United States to mention such a possi- 
bility may reveal that this relation of wealth 
to philanthropy is to be taken, and has to be 
taken, seriously. We have come a long way 
in fifty years and our economic climate has 
somewhat changed. There have been many 
princely gifts; if there had not been, the 
prestige of wealth now would be much lower 
than it is. But not enough rich men have 
followed the example of such leaders as 
Charles Pratt, the founder of this institute, 
to make the accumulation of great wealth 
appear to carry a direct social dividend. 

To speak in such terms may seem ill- 
natured and ungrateful. Rather, if philan- 
thropy in general does not keep pace with 
public need, as at least a portion of the 
public sees that need, it puts us under 
deeper obligation to those who have wisely 
and generously supported the works of the 
spirit. If the defensive giving we have had 
the temerity to recommend as an indepen- 
dent policy of wealth is much better for 
humanity than nothing, it must be said, and 
gladly said, that most of those who have 
provided funds for beneficent institutions 
have done so out of a welling spirit of 
benevolence. I should think that no nobler 
security of conscience could come to any 
man than the knowledge that he merged his 
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power permanently, not only for his life- 
time, with an institution of public benefit. 
No immortality could be more satisfying 
than to be thus forever on the side of the 
angels. 

Most such men and women, I suppose, 
have been content to let their wealth repre- 
sent them. They have approved a project 
or a program and housed it or nourished it 
with an endowment. Generally speaking 
this attitude of trust in the professional is 
safest and most helpful. But now and then 
there comes a man so well informed, so 
sharply sensitive to social needs, so fertile 
in practical ideas that he can direct the 
spending of his money better than any one 
else, so well indeed that the professional 
recognizes his superior prescience and even, 
possibly, his superior technique, come by in 
some intuitive way, and gladly accepts di- 
rection even in what is generally considered 
the professional’s business. Such a man 
was Charles Pratt, hailed to-day not only as 
a philanthropist but as an educator. 

To recite again his famous motto, doubt- 
less the most familiar words on these annual 
occasions—‘ The giving which counts is the 
giving of one’s self’’—many a man has 
given heavily of himself in managing the 
properties which he and others had put at 
the disposal of an institution; this wise and 
skilful service of philanthropists has been 
of incalculable value in American educa- 
tion. Many a man has toiled to bring other 
philanthropists to his own enthusiasm for 
an idea. Many a philanthropist has year 
after year, and with the utmost publie ap- 
preciation, given his layman’s judgment on 
general policy. But I know of no other man 
who supplied not only the necessary funds, 
but also the ideas, the energy and to large 
degree the directional force for so many- 
sided and greatly serviceable an institution 
as Pratt Institute. Add to this the fact that 
his tremendous contribution was made in 
the short space of four years, and we cer- 
tainly have something that is unique in the 
history of the United States if not of the 
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world. Jefferson did something like it in 
Virginia, but he called upon the state for 
funds. Franklin made some similar contri- 
butions in his University of Pennsylvania, 
but there, too, the money was not his and he 
by no means worked alone as intellectual ar- 
chitect. In Charles Pratt we have a singu- 
lar example of a man who was almost 
everything in an institution which was to 
break new ground in a dozen different direc- 
tions and through its scattering seeds of 
influence affect the whole country. 

Rich Americans, to a greater degree than 
could be seen in most other countries, have 
not been afraid to give. They have made 
their own wealth, most of them, and they 
have faith that others who came after them 
can make theirs. One might discover a 
contrast here between America and En- 
gland. In the old country wealth, until 
recent years at least, was mostly inherited. 
The rich man had his obligations—he had to 
sustain the family dignity, he had to give 
the county ball, he had to keep a proper- 
sized pack of hounds, he had to keep the 
roof upon the eastle or the manor-house— 
but he regarded himself as the steward of 
a continuing estate. What his ancestors had 
bequeathed he must hand on to his descen- 
dants. In fact the property was not his at 
all; he was merely taking his turn as trustee 
for a family. To give away any considerable 
portion of this property, to give danger- 
ously, would have been treason to his trust, 
and his descendants would reproach him 
forever for having dissipated their estate. 
In America, on the other hand, opportunity 
for wealth was so abundant for intelligence 
and industry, and so steadily supplied, that 
posterity could take care of itself. Children 
not only should be self-reliant, ran this 
American doctrine, but they could be self- 
reliant. The rich American, therefore, pre- 
ferred to found an institution rather than 
to found or sustain a great family. 

Charles Pratt, in his genius, founded 
both; but, again in the stirring power of his 
influence, contrived that these two should 
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be inseparably intertwined in_ interest. 
Pratt Institute in a sense is a proprietary 
institution. Such institutions, flourishing 
most generally as professional schools, came 
to be abominated in the United States, for 
in most eases they were manifestly run for 
private profit with only secondary concern 
for public interest. How impressive is the 
contrast in this case! The family inherited 
an estate which included a sacred obliga- 
tion. Fully penetrated with the founder’s 
spirit, they have carried forward the found- 
er’s work, not merely maintained it but 
carried it forward. Scores of great institu- 
tions bear their founder’s names, but in 
none other that I know does the large gov- 
erning board fifty years afterwards show al- 
most exclusively the same name. The only 
exception is the son of Charles Pratt’s 
daughter. I am told that after the founder’s 
funeral his eldest son was heard to say to 
his brothers: ‘‘ Please note down everything 
that you can think of that Father intended 
to do, for we, as his sons, intend as far as 


possible to carry out every known wish that 
he expressed.’’ Frankly, in the case of most 
fathers, could any such a filial dedication be 


more absurd? In the case of Charles Pratt 
eould anything be more intelligent ? 

It was one of Charles Pratt’s marks of 
greatness as an educator that he realized 
that almost anything can be taught in the 
classrooms. It was nothing new to know 
that an apprentice could learn from his mas- 
ter in practical work at the bench. But in 
1887 it took unusual vision to see that skill 
could be analyzed so that it could be sys- 
tematically communicated and developed in 
a class with an impressive economy of time. 
It took vision, too, to see skill and art so 
merged together that the teaching process 
should be continuous from the bottom to 
well toward the top. An American writer, 
George Iles, once wrote: ‘‘ An art is a handi- 
eraft in flower.’’ Mr. Pratt might have 
added that a technology is a skill in flower. 
He well saw that a learner did not begin 
with theory. He knew that correct visuali- 
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zation was necessary at the start in technol. 
ogy as well as art, and in that compound of 
the two, architecture. It was therefore 
natural that he should begin his school with 
a drawing class; Pratt Institute is the eyo. 
lution of a drawing class, it is the practical 
development of a fundamental idea. 

Mr. Pratt worked in terms of ideas. 
From all I can learn of his life he never 
thought of the institute as a personal monv- 
ment. He did not dream of stately build. 
ings which should bear his name and then 
decide what could be done within them to 
justify their existence. Buildings were 
simple at the start; they grew larger, more 
complex and more numerous once the need 
demanded. He started with the kernel and 
the shell came afterward. Emerson called 
an institution the lengthened shadow of a 
man. But shadow is not exactly the right 
metaphor ; Pratt Institute is the lengthened 
light of a man and a light to which his 
descendants and their co-workers gladly 
contribute to a steadily broader and richer 
illumination. The ultimate source of the 
light was Charles Pratt’s idea. 

It is a hard thing for an educator to say 
that schools sometimes encase the imagina- 
tion in traditional molds. If Mr. Pratt had 
himself been the product of schools he 
might naturally have focussed his philan- 
thropy on some conventional line. But for 
one who had served as a machinist’s appren- 
tice and handled paints and oils for most 
of his youth, practical guidance of skill, 
after-hour education by help of a public 
library, a loan association to encourage 
thrift—such new types of benevolent enter- 
prise made a strong appeal. I presume he 
did not picture himself as a philanthropist 
giving to help the underprivileged. To be 
an American in this land of opportunity he 
doubtless considered a basic privilege for 
every boy and girl. He simply wanted to 
help in showing what to do with this privi- 
lege, how to rise upon it. He wanted to help 
those who would help themselves. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

AccorDING to a summary of the report of the 
British Board of Edueation given in the London 
Times, proposals have been submitted to and ap- 
proved by the board for fifty-nine new gymnasia 
in senior schools. It is stated that it is rapidly 
becoming the practice, save in the smaller 
schools, for a gymnasium to be included in the 
plans for all new senior schools. 

The report also notes the continued attention 
given to the provision of greater playground 
space for outdoor physical exercise and of play- 
ing fields for organized games, especially for the 
older children. During the nine months ended 
December 31, 1936, the additional acreage of 
land acquired by loeal edueation authorities for 
these purposes was greater than that in either 
of the two preceding financial years. Other 
means of promoting health and physical develop- 
ment included eamp schools and holiday camps. 
The growth of the camp movement is indicated 
by figures showing that the amount expended 
upon it by loeal edueation authorities had grown 
from over £31,000 in 1933-34 to an estimated 
sum of £50,700 for 1935-36. 

In many eases the amount spent by local edu- 
cation authorities represented only a part of the 
total cost, and was supplemented from various 
sources, notably by the National Council of 
Social Service, which annually provides camp 
accommodation for large numbers of elementary 
school children from the Special Areas. In the 
secondary schools the projects approved by the 
hoard included substantial improvements in the 
provision of gymnasia, shower baths, swimming 
baths and playing fields. The same might be 
said of provision for technical schools. 

In the elementary schools a daily period of 
organized physieal activity is becoming the 
regular practice. This will not be possible in 
the secondary schools until additional gymnasia 
have been provided and the supply of fully 
trained teachers has been increased to reach a 
high standard. 

In the country as a whole the medical officers 
of the schools found no evidence of any general 
deterioration in the condition of the children as 
4 result of the eeonomie stress of recent years. 





On the contrary, “a large number of school med- 
ical officers in all parts of the country expressly 
stated that the nutrition of the children was 
being well maintained, and several gave figures 
showing that the average height and weight are 
substantially greater than they were 10 or 20 
years ago. The returns showed, however, that 
in the most depressed areas, while there are com- 
paratively few cases of definite malnutrition, the 
percentage of slightly subnormal nutrition is 
higher than elsewhere, and it is in those areas 
that there is a special need for the early dis- 
covery of such cases and for the provision of 
meals or milk at the cost of public funds in all 
eases where there is evidence that the condition 
is caused by lack, through poverty, of sufficient 
or suitable food.” 

INVESTIGATION OF SCHOOL PRESS 
RELATIONS AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 

THERE has recently been initiated at Stan- 
ford University a research project which con- 
cerns methods and procedures employed in the 
supplying and presentation of news of higher 
education in daily newspapers on the Pacific 
Coast. 

This project is financed by a grant of $7,500 
from Foster and Kleiser, of San Franciseo, and 
is directed by Professor Rex F. Harlow, of the 
School of Education. It will include a survey 
of the relations that exist between the colleges 
and the daily newspapers and will examine the 
philosophies, methods and procedures employed 
in these relations with a view to improving the 
procedures and afterward testing them. News- 
papers on the Pacific Coast with circulations in 
excess of 10,000 and all colleges with an enrol- 
ment of more than 500 will be invited to par- 
ticipate. 

In the course of the study Dr. Harlow will 
interview each editor and college president. 
Central agencies in each of the three Pacific 
States will analyze copies of the participating 
newspapers. 

The following editors are members of the ad- 
visory committee: Marshall N. Dana, Oregon 
Journal; Paul C. Edwards, San Francisco 
News; L. D. Hotchkiss, Los Angeles Times; 
Clarence R. Lindner, San Francisco Examiner ; 
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Fred B. Moore, Sacramento Bee; Chester H. 
Rowell, San Francisco Chronicle, and Charles 
Welch, Tacoma News Tribune. Other members 
of the advisory committee are: President Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Dean Grayson N. Kefauver and 
Dr. Chilton R. Bush, Stanford University; 
Chancellor Frederick M. Hunter, of the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education; President 
Dexter M. Keezer, Reed College; President 
Rufus B. von KleinSmid, University of South- 
ern California; Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology; President L. P. 
Sieg, University of Washington; President Rob- 
ert G. Sproul, University of California, and 
George W. Kleiser, president of Foster and 
Kleiser. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL SECRETARIES 

THREE years ago, on July 5, 1934, the Na- 
tional Association of School Secretaries held 
their organization meeting in connection with 
the National Education Association convention 
in Washington, D. C. 

Miss Louise Henderson, president of the as- 
sociation, states that from a membership of 
800 in July, 1936, there are now 1,300 secre- 
taries enrolled, representing 45 states and the 
District of Columbia. A four-point program, 
Service — Recognition — Information—Fellow- 
ship, has been adopted. A bulletin is issued 
three times a year outlining the activities of 
the organization. 

The group meets annually at the time and 
place of the meeting of the National Eduea- 
Well-known speakers appear 
Round-table conferences have 
been included for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas relating to the duties and opportunities 
of the school secretary. At the convention held 
in Detroit in July, 1937, papers were presented 
by a group of secretaries on “Establishing Good 
Will through the Personality of the Secretary.” 

In addition, regional meetings of representa- 
tives from the eastern states have been held in 
February or March of each year. In February, 
1937, a regional meeting of representatives in 
the southern states was also held in New Orleans. 
Arrangements were made by Mrs. Mina Burnett, 
committee chairman, for a meeting of the south- 
ern secretaries in San Antonio, Texas, during the 
Thanksgiving holidays, from November 25 to 27. 


tion Association. 
on the programs. 
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The eastern sectional meeting will be held jn 
Atlantic City, N. J., at the time of the conyep. 
tion of the American Association of School 
Administrators, on February 26 and 27, 1938 
The encouragement and assistance tendered the 
organizers of the secretarial group by leaders 
in the National Education Association and out. 
standing educators throughout the country jp. 
dicate that school secretaries are considered part 
of the publie educational system of the United 
States. 


RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

THE Bureau of Research in the Social Sei- 
ences of the University of Texas, of which Dr. 
W. E. Gettys, professor of sociology, is director, 
has at its disposal new funds amounting ap- 
proximately to $30,000. The bureau is financed 
jointly by the Rockefeller Foundation and by 
legislative appropriation. 

Utilizing the medium of motion pictures, Dr. 
C. W. Ramsdell, professor of history, has in- 
itiated a project of photographing historical 
documents in the archives of the South, the re- 
productions to become part of the archives of 
the university. Funds for the films will be sup- 
plied by the Littlefield Fund for Southern His- 
tory, and the bureau is supplying two full-time 
investigators to visit the southern libraries and 
film the material. By this process, known as 
“film photostating,’ reproductions are made of 
historical documents at relatively low cost and 
can be preserved in a small space. 

“The Story of the Rio Grande,” its history, 
its economic importance, its international im- 
plications, its influence on the development of 
the territory adjacent to it and on the people 
of its environs, forms the subject of an ex- 
haustive study that will be carried out by Dr. 
C. A. Timm, professor of government. 

The bureau also sponsors a study of the 
population of Texas, under the direction of the 
department of sociology. It is not intended that 
this survey shall be merely statistical in scope, 
but it is proposed to make a cultural study of 
the peoples of Texas, their racial backgrounds, 
their ethnological development, their economie 
status, their age distribution. It is hoped to 
make an ethnographic “atlas” of Texas, showing 
all racial groups—Germans, Czechs, Italians, 
French, English, and other groups. 
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Additional grants have been appropriated and 
the following investigations have been under- 
taken by the university: A study of organized 
labor in Texas, by Dr. Ruth A. Allen, associate 
professor of economies; a historical study of 
Sam Houston, by Dr. E. C. Barker, professor of 
history, who expects to have one volume of his 
findings ready for publication this year; work 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research, which will 
eontinue to carry on its studies in the field of 
Texas local governmental units and their activi- 
ties; translation of Pichardo’s treatise on the 
boundaries of Texas and Louisiana, by Dr. C. 
W. Hackett, professor of history, who will prob- 
ably publish the third volume of his transla- 
tions; a survey of the functions of the courts 
of law in Texas, by Judge R. W. Stayton, pro- 
fessor of law; a study of Mexican federalism, 
by Dr. J. L. Mecham, professor of government. 
Others, almost completed, will be continued on 
their unexpended balances. 


A DIVISION OF JOURNALISM AT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
Tue first step in the formation of a Division 
of Journalism, which it is expected eventually 
will be developed into a fully constituted School 
ot Journalism, has been taken by the George 
Washington University, with the establishment 
of three courses and the appointment of Edward 
J. Duffy, formerly news editor of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Associated Press, to direct the 

work, 

The curriculum offered this year includes a 
journalism survey, a pro-seminar in journalism, 
and an advaneed course in modern opinion. 
The general course is of three hours duration, 
meeting twice a week. The course in modern 
opinion is an advanced course surveying con- 
temporary issues in national and international 
polities, social and economic problems, esthetic 
and religious values and current theories of edu- 
cation and journalism. 

Mr. Duffy, who has joined the faculty as lee- 
turer in journalism, is a native of Washington 
and has been engaged in newspaper work there 
since 1918. For seven years he directed the staff 
of the Associated Press as news editor, and is 
now on the editorial staff of The United States 
Daily. While studying for the degree of bache- 
lor of arts at Dartmouth College, Mr. Duffy in 
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his senior year edited the daily newspaper and 
was president of the Intercollegiate Newspaper 
Association. In 1925 he was one of a group of 
undergraduates selected to represent American 
colleges abroad on a mission sponsored by the 
English Speaking Union. 

In making the announcement of the new work 
in journalism, Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, president 
of the university, pointed to the need which 
exists in Washington for such training. The 
nearest institutions of collegiate standing which 
offer courses in journalism are the University 
of Pennsylvania, which has a division of jour- 
nalism, and Washington and Lee University at 
Lexington, Va., which has a department of 
journalism. President Marvin said: 


Not only is the George Washington University 
in a favorable position to contribute academically 
to the training of those who will be charged with 
the presentation and interpretation of public af- 
fairs, but the journalistic set-up in Washington is 
ideal for the development of journalism training. 
As the political capital of the nation Washington 
is the center for national news. It is here that 
the processes of government actually transpire, 
creating news which appears in the press the coun- 
try over. Because of this position, in no other city 
is there to be found so large and representative a 
group of the country’s leading newspaper men. In 
addition to being the hub of national news, Wash- 
ington likewise presents every other aspect of news 
reporting, the city being a laboratory for local 
news, and the District of Columbia a laboratory 
for what elsewhere would be county- or state-wide 
news. Young men and women who have lived for 
a term at the center of government and undergone 
their journalism training here should have a back- 
ground and outlook which would prove invaluable 
in active newspaper work. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS AND 
LOANS AT YALE UNIVERSITY 

Yate University students last year received 
$1,154,100 in fellowships, scholarships, loans 
and earnings, according to the report of Dr. 
Albert B. Crawford, director of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel Study and Bureau of Ap- 
pointments. Of this sum, more than half came 
directly to students from the university; 86 
per cent. of the earnings were secured through 
the assistance of the bureau. 

Figures in Dr. Crawford’s report show that 
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$596,408 went to 1,639 students in scholarships, 
fellowships and loans; assistance rendered di- 
rectly by the university, through employment 
during the college year and summer, amounted to 
$386,775. Independently Yale students found 
employment which gave them earnings amount- 
ing to over $167,000. 

During the year 498 students were given 
bursary positions or working scholarships for 
which they received $131,736. These students 
served the university in various capacities, as 
aides in the undergraduate colleges; as assistants 
to members of the faculty; as helpers in the 
museum, art gallery, libraries, laboratories, gym- 
nasium, ete. In making assignments to such 
positions, the Committee on Bursary Employ- 
ment particularly considers the assignee’s field 
of study, interest and aptitude. This program 
makes self-support a supplement rather than 
a hindrance to the student’s education. 

Three categories of summer employment 
decided gains over previous years. 
There was a greater demand for students as 
camp counselors, as tutors and companions for 
children and as assistants at yacht, beach and 
country clubs. Among the miscellaneous classi- 
fication of positions held during the summer 
there was one student who got a job herding 
goats; others secured work as attendants at 
the Appalachian Mountain Club eabins, with 
the Tourist Guide Service in Bermuda, as lead- 
ers in Donald Watt’s Experiment in Inter- 
national Living, and as assistants with the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole. 
Students as in previous summers also worked as 
caretakers, manual laborers, salesmen, clerks and 
as helpers in hotels and restaurants. 

Dr. Crawford states that the department 
found little difficulty in placing seniors last 
year. He added that there was “marked com- 


showed 


petition among prospective employers, especially 


for the more outstanding registrants.” The 
number of firms offering one or more positions 
was 394, a gain of about a third over last year, 
with the field of publie utilities showing the 
greatest relative increase. While calls for engi- 
neers declined relatively, the number of open- 
ings for seniors with some form of technical 
or vocational training still represented about 
half of the offerings. 
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The median beginning salary for graduates of 
the three undergraduate schools, Yale College, 
the Sheffield Scientifie School and the School of 
Engineering was $1,440; and the median salary 
for undergraduates and graduate and profes. 
sional students combined was $1,500. 


WORK OF THE JULIUS ROSENWALD 
FUND 

DurinG the past year the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund spent approximately seven hundred thou. 
sand dollars, chiefly on rural education and 
Negro health, according to the annual report 
issued by Dr. Edwin R. Embree, president of 
the fund. 

The most active program during the year was 
the improvement of rural education for both 
white and colored children in the southern 
states. The report states that during the first 
two decades of its life the fund concentrated 
on the building of schoolhouses for Negroes and 
helped to build 5,357 schools in 883 counties of 
15 southern states at a total cost of $28,408,520, 
of which the fund contributed $4,366,519. 
Efforts are now directed to the building up of 
a few southern teachers’ colleges. The fund is 
interested not only in producing better teachers 
for rural schools, but also in improving county 
supervision of schools, the production of better 
texts and other materials of instruction, and in- 
creasing the salary scale of rural teachers. 

In addition to the rural school program, last 
year the sum of $205,000 was contributed to 
health facilities for Negroes, and $75,000 to the 
development of three important Negro univer- 
sities—Fisk University in Nashville, Dillard 
University in New Orleans and Atlanta Uni- 
versity. Last year a series of fifty annual fel 
lowships of approximately $1,500 each were 
awarded to promising Negro scholars and to 
distinguished white students and leaders in the 
South. 

S. L. Smith, who was appointed by the late 
Julius Rosenwald to direct the program of the 
fund, has announced his retirement. Since 1920 
he has been director of the southern office of 
the fund at Nashville, Tenn., and has been in 
immediate charge of the school-building pro- 
gram. He has taken the leading part in build- 
ing the schools for Negroes. Hundreds of testi- 
monial letters to Mr. Smith from teachers, heads 








of various foundations and a letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt have been received at the offices 
‘n Chicago and in Nashville. In recognition of 
his services testimonial dinners were given in 
Chicago and Nashville on November 13 and 16, 
which were attended by trustees and officers of 
the fund and southern officials and leaders in the 
felds of health, edueation and library work. 

Although the schools built under Mr. Smith’s 
direction are known throughout the South as 
“Rosenwald Schools,” the financial contributions 
of the fund to them were only a stimulus. 
Negroes of the various communities from their 
small resourees contributed $4,725,871; white 
friends in the many distriets contributed the 
sum of $1,211,975; the sum of $18,104,155 
came from publie funds. The schools are not 
private. Each is a unit of the publie school 
system, and has come into being through the 
cooperation of local authorities. The buildings 
represent a cash value twice as great as that of 
all Negro rural school buildings at the time the 
work started. They provide the physical plant 
for programs which involve millions of dollars 
a year in edueational expenditures. In them 
some 14,750 teachers are daily instructing ap- 
proximately 664,000 Negro children. 


THE CHARLES HAYDEN FOUNDATION 

Tie New York Herald Tribune reports that 
the $50,000,000 foundation established by the 
late Charles Hayden for the education of young 
men and boys and the advancement of their 
“moral, mental and physical well-being” will 
begin to funetion soon after January 1. Mr. 
Hayden died on January 8, 1937, at the age of 
sixty-six years. The chief beneficiaries will be 
the charities and societies that Mr. Hayden aided 
in his lifetime, and the larger part of the money 
will be expended in Boston, where he was born 
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and started his career, and in New York City, 
where he amassed much of his wealth and where 
he died. 

The objects of the foundation are defined as 
follows: 

(1) To assist needy boys and young men. 

(2) To assist in charitable and public educa- 
tional purposes for uplifting, upbuilding and de- 
velopment of boys and young men of this country. 

(3) To found or provide scholarships to assist 
boys and young men to attend any educational in- 
stitution here or abroad. 

(4) To found, equip or provide for the mainte- 
nance of institutions or associations for the ad- 
vancement of learning in this country. 

(5) To aid, build and equip clubs, gymnasia and 
recreation centers. 

(6) To aid any university, college, school or 
other institution. 


The method of carrying out these aims was 
left largely in the discretion of the trustees. Mr. 
Hayden directed the foundation to continue 
donations to the following organizations he aided 
during his life: American Red Cross (New York 
County Chapter), the Boys’ Club of New York, 
the Boys’ Club of America, the Boy Scout Foun- 
dation of Greater New York, the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of the City of New York, the 
Children’s Aid Society, Institute for the Crip- 
pled and Disabled, Madison Square Boys’ Club, 
National Recreation Association, the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, the New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, the Roosevelt Hospital 
and the Salvation Army. 

Josiah Willard Hayden, of Boston, brother of 
the testator, is one of the trustees. The others 
are Arthur J. Ronaghan, president of the Equi- 
table Trust Company, and Edgar A. Doubleday, 
controller of Hayden, Stone and Company, of 
which Charles Hayden was a senior partner. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Av the annual meeting on November 17 of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Dr. Frederick C. Ferry, president of 
Hamilton College, was elected chairman of the 
board; Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president of the 
University of Minnesota, was elected vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of 





Brown University, secretary, and Dr. Howard 
J. Savage, treasurer. President Wriston also 
was elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee. Thomas W. Lamont, retiring chairman 
of the board, was elected a member of the com- 
mittee to succeed the late Frank A. Vanderlip. 
The following were elected trustees: Chancellor 
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Oliver C. Carmichael, of Vanderbilt University, 
president; Frederick A. Middlebush, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and Robert A. Lovett, of 
New York. Dr. Walter A. Jessup is president 
of the foundation. 


Dr. Leigh HoabDLey, professor of zoology at 
Radcliffe College, has been elected a trustee of 
the college. Dr. James Phinney Baxter, 3d, 
who resigned when he accepted the presidency 
of Williams College, has been reelected for a 
six-year term. 

Dr. D. LutHER Evans, Compton professor of 
philosophy at the College of Wooster since 1928 
and dean of men since 1935, has accepted a pro- 
fessorship in the department of philosophy at 
the Ohio State University. He has in addition 
been appointed junior dean in the College of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Dr. Jack W. DunuapP, for the past six years 
associate professor of education in the Graduate 
School of Fordham University, has been made 
associate professor at the University of Roches- 
ter. 
Educational Psychology and a member of the 
editorial board of the Journal of Experimental 
Education and of Psychometrica. At Roches- 
ter he will take part in developing a program 
of teaching and research in measurement and in 


Dr. Dunlap is editor of the Journal of 


educational psychology. 


New members of the faculty of the College of 
Education of the University of Illinois include: 
H. Reeder, formerly of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the University 
Smith, of the 
University of Florida, and Professor P. L. 
Spender, who is on leave from the Claremont 
Colleges in California. Additions to the faculty 
of the University High School include: G. C. 
Kettelkamp, from Thornton Township High 
School; Miss Marian Marshall, from the Kansas 
City publie schools, and Miss Marianna Dickie, 


Professor E. 


of Vermont; Professor B. O. 


from the high school in Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


THE following appointments of alumni of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, are an- 
nounced in the Teachers College Record: George 
H. Armacost, associate professor of education, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Va.; Alfred E. Everett, assistant director, Mil- 
waukee University School, Wis.; J. Dorothy 
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Dondore, professor of English, William Woods 
College, Fulton, Mo.; Stanley F. Allen, business 
manager and head of the business department, 
Holmes Junior College, Goodman, Miss.; Alice 
Haley, dean of home economies, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo; Addie M. Cokeley 
head of the home economies department, West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon; 4). 
dace Fitzwater, head of the department of 
health and physical education, State Teachers 
College, Livingston, Ala.; Avis E. Edgerton, 
assistant professor of health education, Okla. 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater. 


Dr. ARNOLD DRESDEN, professor of mathe. 
matics at Swarthmore College, is giving courses 
in mathematics on Saturdays as visiting pr- 
fessor at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


At the University of Missouri leave of ab- 
sence has been granted to Dr. Gilbert M. Fess, 
associate professor of French, for the first 
semester next year to study in France, and to 
Dr. Edward G. Ainsworth, assistant professor 
of English, for the second semester to study in 
England. 


Aw exchange librarianship has been arranged 
by Miss Martha S. Bell, librarian at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va., with 
Miss Chris C. Dickson, librarian at Goldsmiths 
College, University of London. The arrange- 
ment will begin in January and last through the 
spring semester. 


Harotp H. THRELKELD, principal of the 
Englewood High School, Colorado, has been 
made assistant in student personnel at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 


FrepericK A. ZEHRER has been appointed 
educational psychologist for the school system 
of Greenwich, Conn. From 1934 to 1936 he 
served as educational psychologist at the Avon 
Old Farms School; since 1936 he has been 4 
psychologist in the Connecticut Department of 
Education. 


Dr. E. O. Lawrencek, professor of physics and 
director of the radiation laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of California, has been named resear¢h 


lecturer for the present academic year. The lee- 
ture is delivered during Charter Week each 
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spring by a member of the faculty who has done 
distinguished research. 


Dr. Lewis Witt1AMs Dovua.as, principal-elect 
of McGill University, formerly director of the 
United States budget, has been elected a trustee 
of the American Academy of Political Science. 


Dr. Arturo TorRES-RiosEco, professor of 
Latin-American literature in the University of 
California, has been elected a corresponding 
member of the Hispanic Society of America. 


Tue distinguished service medal of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association has been 
awarded to Dr. Joseph Doliver Elliff in recog- 
nition of his work for the development of high- 


school education in Missouri and the standard- 
ization of Middle Western secondary schools. 
Dr. Elliff was from 1904 until his retirement 
in 1935 professor of high-school administration 


at the University of Missouri. 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE conferred on charter day 
the degree of doetor of laws on Dr. Clyde Alvin 
Lynch, president of Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville, Pa. 


PRESIDENT Frank L. McVey, of the Univer- 
sity of Kentueky, was the guest of honor on 
November 16 at a dinner of alumni residing in 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. RaLpH D. HevrzeE., president of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, and Dr. H. P. Hammond, 
newly appointed dean of the College of Engi- 
neering, were the speakers at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Penn State Club at Washington, 
). C., on November 16. 


A TESTIMONIAL luncheon has been tendered to 
Albert S. Taylor, the newly appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools in New York City, by 
the Faculty and Parents Association of the 
Elijah D. Clark Junior High School, of which 
he was formerly principal. The chief speaker 
at the luncheon was Assistant Superintendent 
Jacob Theobald. 


Dr. Watpo G. LELAND, directing executive of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
Washington, D. C., has been elected president 
of the Union Académique Internationale for a 
three-year term. The union is a federation of 
the principal academies and learned societies of 
the world in the fields of the humanities and 
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social sciences. Its headquarters are in Brussels, 
where its annual meetings are usually held. 


ProFressor Kart W. BiceLow, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has leave of ab- 
sence for the winter session and will serve the 
General Education Board during that period as 
a consultant in the division of general education. 


ProFressor StitH THompson, of the depart- 
ment of English of Indiana University, who is 
president of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
has been named a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the International Folk-lore Congress. 


Dr. Paut Mayo, associate professor of history 
at the University of Denver, has recently been 
appointed divisional assistant in the Division of 
International Conferences of the Department of 
State at Washington, D. C. 


Dr. J. A. C. Grant has been appointed vice- 
chairman of the council of the Institute for 
Social Science Research of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Dr. Robert Gordon 
Sproul, president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is chairman of the institute. 


At the recent annual meeting in Washington 
of the Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities the officers elected were: President, 
Dr. Cecil W. Creel, director of extension at the 
University of Nevada; Vice-president, Dr. J. A. 
Burruss, president of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute; Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas P. 
Cooper, of the University of Kentucky; Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, Dean O. M. 
Leland, University of Minnesota; President J. J. 
Tigert, University of Florida; President Charles 
E. Friley, the Iowa State College; President R. 
G. Bressler, Rhode Island State College; Presi- 
dent C. A. Lory, Colorado State College; Dean 
F. B. Mumford, the University of Missouri; 
President T. O. Walton, the Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and Dean C. E. Ladd, 
Cornell University. Dr. R. A. Pearson, for- 
merly president of the University of Maryland, 
and Dr. A. R. Mann, formerly provost of Cor- 
nell University, were elected life members of 
the committee. 


THE annual Sir John Adams Foundation Lee- 
ture of the University of California at Los 
Angeles will be delivered by Dr. Ernest Carroll 
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Moore, professor of education and philosophy, 
formerly vice-president of the university and 
provost at Los Angeles. The lectureship was 
established in 1934, coordinate with a similar 
one at the University of London, in honor of 
the late Sir John Adams, lecturer both at Lon- 
don and at Los Angeles. 


Dr. ARNOLD GESELL, director of the Clinic of 
Child Development of Yale University, is giving 
a series of four lectures on “The First Five 
Years of Life” at the Town Hall, New York 
City, under the auspices of the Woman’s Roose- 
velt Memorial Association. 


Dr. GrorGeE M. WHICHER, professor emeritus 
and for twenty-five years head of the depart- 
ment of Greek and Latin at Hunter College, 
died on November 2. He was seventy-seven 
years old. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER, for the 
last ten years head of the department of English 
of the State Teachers College at Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., died on November 14 at the age of 
sixty-one years. 


THE new building of the College of Medicine 
of Syracuse University, which has been erected 


at a cost of $825,000, was dedicated on Novem- 
ber 22. The speakers were: Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, president of Stanford University; Dr. 
Edward S. Godfrey, Jr.,. New York State Com- 
missioner of Health, and Dr. Henry A. Chris- 
tian, of the Harvard Medical School. 


THE Child Education Foundation dedicated 
its new building on November 15 as a memorial 
to William Sloane Coffin, for many years presi- 
dent of the foundation. The building, six stories 
high in its main wing, is at 535 East Eighty- 
fourth Street, New York City. Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, president of Union Theological 
Seminary and brother of Mr. Coffin, gave the 
prayer of dedication, and Dr. William Mather 
Lewis, president of Lafayette College, was the 
principal speaker. 


A SELECTED group, especially interested in 
the processes and results of social change, will 
visit next summer Italy, Turkey, Soviet Russia 
and Germany. According to the announcement, 
visits and interviews are being arranged to bring 
out some aspects of the civilizations which have 
undergone change, and others which have re- 
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sisted change. The attempt will be made to 
discover how individual lives have been affected, 
for better or for worse, by what has happened 
in the social order. There is opportunity for 
a limited number of teachers who may be inter. 
ested to join the group. The project is neitho 
a commercial enterprise nor a credit course. 
Further information can be obtained from Dr. 
Goodwin Watson, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE will hold its 
fifth annual conference on outdoor recreation 
at Amherst, on March 10, 11, 12 and 13, accord. 
ing to an announcement made by Dr. William 
G. Vinal, professor of nature education and 
chairman of the conference committee. As in 
previous years, sections are planned on camp. 
ing, forestry, mountaineering, nature study, 
trails, community recreation, archery, horse- 
manship, hunting and fishing, golf and _ parks, 
water sports and winter sports. 


Girts to the bicentennial fund of the Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania include a gift from Samuel 
F. Houston, president of the Real Estate Trust 
Company, and his sisters, of $350,000 to build 
a new wing on Houston Hall, the student union 
building. The sum of $100,000 has been re- 
ceived from John A. McCarthy, chairman of 
the business and professions committee; $20(,- 
000 from William H. Donner, of Villanova, and 
amounts of $250,000 and $240,000 from anony- 
mous sources. Dr. Thomas S. Gates and Mrs. 
Gates have contributed $35,000. The special 
gifts committee has reported that so far slightly 
more than $2,000,000 has been subscribed. 


Mrs. Larz ANDERSON has given to Boston 
University, as a memorial to her husband, three 
buildings and ten acres of land on Goddard Ave- 
nue, Brookline, to be used as an educational, 
recreational and social center for the faculty, 
students, alumni and friends of the College of 
Practical Arts and Letters of Boston University. 
The property will be known as the Anderson 
Memorial Center. 


A BEQUEST of $23,846, representing two thirds 
of the residue of the estate of the late Menah 
F. Clark, has been received by the University 
of California. The gift, according to the terms 
of the will, is for the treatment of needy children 
in the hospital of the university. 
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Aw inerease of five and five tenths per cent. 
in the appropriation of the Department of Edu- 
eation has been asked for 1938 by the Baltimore 
school board. The Baltimore Sum states that 
the board is seeking an appropriation of $10,- 
120,751 for the next year. If the amount re- 
quested is granted by the Board of Estimates 
and the city eouneil, the appropriation for the 
Department of Edueation will exceed the current 
one by $535,727. A letter accompanying the 
budget request read, in part: “Since 1932 the 
school department has been operated under a 
creatly reduced budget and under very difficult 
conditions. Retrenchment has been put into 
effect in every way possible because the school 
hoard realized that the economic condition of 
the people of Baltimore and the financial condi- 
tion of the municipality required this procedure.” 


Tue New York State Board of Regents has 
granted a charter to the projected Paul Smith 
College of Arts and Seiences at Saranae Lake, 
N. Y. Phelps Smith died on January 17 and 
left a will bequeathing the bulk of his estate, 
estimated at more than seven million dollars, for 
the establishment of the college in memory of his 
father, Paul Smith. 


RiversANK Court Horst, an apartment hotel, 
has been purchased by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology for use as a graduate house 
for advanced students. The building has one 
hundred and forty suites and a complete dining 
service, as well as several public rooms. It will 
provide accommodations for three hundred and 
fifty students. As a result of the purchase, sev- 
eral of the houses now used by graduate stu- 
dents will be converted into undergraduate dor- 
mitories, probably for seniors. 


For purposes of earrying out preliminary re- 
search in industrial social psychology, two grad- 
uate research fellowships have been awarded in 
the Division of Edueation and Applied Psychol- 
ogy at Purdue University. A fund of $2,500 to 
support this work, which will be under the direc- 
tion of Professor H. H. Remmers, has been es- 
tablished by a eommercial concern. The two 
research fellowships have been awarded to 
Messrs. H. E. Geiger and J. W. Hancock. 


As the result of a faculty vote, Antioch Col- 
lege has adopted for the first time a retirement 
and annuity poliey. Beginning in August, 1938, 
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members of the faculty will retire at the age of 
sixty-five years, unless their services are re- 
quired on a part-time basis by the college. Be- 
ginning in January, the college will cooperate 
with the faculty in payments made toward a 
retirement annuity policy, in connection with 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of New York. Until 1938 participation in this 
plan by the faculty and the administrative 
assistants will be voluntary. 


Brookwoop Lasor CouLece, in Katonah, 
N. Y., for the training of union leaders has been 
closed for lack of funds. The college, which 
was founded in 1921, had been supported by 
friends. Labor unions have contributed chiefly 
in the form of scholarships. Julius Hochman, 
vice-president of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, was chairman of the col- 
lege board of directors. On the liquidation com- 
mittee with him are Roger N. Baldwin, director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union; Mr. 
Baldwin’s wife, Evelyn Preston; Professor 
Eduard C. Lindeman, director of the New York 
School of Social Work; Fannia M. Cohn and 
Abraham M. Muste, formerly executive director. 


THE provision of suitable films for children 
between the ages of 11 and 14 is urged by the 
governors of the British Film Institute in their 
annual report, which is to be presented at the 
annual general meeting in London. According 
to the London Times, inquiries indicate a grow- 
ing demand for films for teaching musie, lan- 
guages and history, three subjects in which films 
would be a valuable educational aid, but in 
which the supply is negligible. It has become 
evident that the sound film generally has its 
place for background, introductory, revision or 
advanced teaching purposes. The silent film, on 
the contrary, is more suited to classroom work 
among younger scholars and where the teacher 
wishes to emphasize special points in it. Addi- 
tional uses are being found for films, notably 
in providing atmosphere and giving general im- 
pressions of the world outside the school. At- 
tention is also called to film developments within 
the Empire, notably in the direction of the for- 
mation of regional film libraries and in the de- 
velopment of free trade in educational films. 
Imperial certificates have already been granted 
to 71 British-made films, which are thus allowed 
free circulation round the Empire. Two films 
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from Empire sources have been imported into 
this country duty free under reciprocal agree- 
ments. The institute’s membership has increased 
by 172 to 769 and includes many education com- 
mittees, government departments at home and 
oversea, cinema trade organizations or firms and 
individual teachers. 


A Unitep Press dispatch from Moscow dated 
on November 21 states that an educational 
“wrecking plot,” charged with depriving “hun- 
dreds of thousands of children” of a chance 
for an education, was reported by the Soviet 
newspaper Teachers’ Gazette. The plot is at- 
tributed to “Trotskyist-Bukharinist” elements in 
the Commissariat of Education, which it is said 
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are responsible for the inability of 300,000 Rys. 
sian children to attend school. The charges jndj. 
cated the reason for the removal on October 14 
of Andrei A. Bubnov, Commissar of Education, 
responsible for educational affairs in 92 per cent, 
of the Soviet Union, including 70 per cent, of 
its population. Although Bubnov was not (i. 
rectly accused, it was indicated that he would 
be arrested. The “wrecking,” according to the 
Gazette, took the form of improper planning 
of school districts, so that some children were 
forced to wait a year before they could he 
accommodated; failure to organize transporta- 
tion of students from distant homes and failure 
to organize propaganda impressing on parents 
the necessity of schooling for their children. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


OUR IMPRACTICAL EDUCATION 

OnE of the most serious indictments against 
our present educational technique is the charge 
that students acquire theories without learning 
how to put them into practice. 

The idea of this little experiment occurred to 
the author when some amateur carpenters were 
trying to square up the foundation of a summer 
cottage. The workmen who had not been edu- 
cated beyond the grammar school were non- 
plussed by the problem. They were forced to 
eall in, for counsel, a man equally unversed in 
academic training, but a man who happened to 
know a simple practical device for clearing up 
the difficulty. He took a piece of paper and 
drew the following diagram: 

A;——_——C 
| 
| 
B 

“Now,” he said, “measure off three feet from 
A toward B and four feet from A toward C, and 
then measure across the space between these two 
points, and if it measures five feet across, you’re 
all right.” It was no sooner said than done, and 
the corners became a true right angle. 

Being present at this caucus, the question oc- 
curred to me as to how many college students 


would be able to solve this simple problem in 
geometry, students who had passed an academic 


course in geometry for entrance to college. The 
man who solved the problem by the 3-4-5 device 
would not know a hypotenuse from an abscissa. 
Certainly, he had never heard of the Pytha- 
gorean theorem. While he was deficient in 
theory, he was adept in practice. College stu- 
dents, I feared, might be deficient in both theory 
and practice. But I wanted, particularly, to 
check up on their practice. The problem, there- 
fore, was presented to a class of 113 advanced 
undergraduates, and the following depressing 
results were secured : 
MEN 


Among 52 men, the following results were 
obtained : 
2 men made no attempt. 
14 men made a little attempt, resulting in failure. 
16men made a good attempt, but ultimately 
failed. 
20 men arrived at a correct solution. 


Our figures show that 38.4 per cent. of the 
men were able to produce a right angle. 


WoMEN 
Among 61 women the following results were 
obtained : 
10 women made no attempt. 
18 women made a little attempt, but failed. 
24 women made a good attempt, but ultimately 
failed. 
9 women arrived at the correct solution. 
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Our figures show that 14.7 per cent. of the 
women were able to produce a right angle. 

In summary, of 113 students, 29 people were 
able to solve the problem; i.e., 25.7 per cent. of 
the class. 

Though the experiment satisfied my curiosity, 
the results made me wonder once again whether 
our educational system should not be radically 
revolutionized very soon. The evidence confirms 
the assertion that the transfer of knowledge from 
the classroom to the work-a-day world does not 
take place automatically. Theory and practice 
will be sadly divoreed unless they are combined 
in the learning process. Fortunately, not many 
college graduates will be called upon to build 
summer cottages. That is the one happy thought 
to console us. 

WAYLAND F. VauGHAN 

BostoN UNIVERSITY 


SHAKESPEARE NOT CLOSET DRAMA 

Lovers of the best in literature have noted 
with quickening pulse the signs of increasing 
interest in Shakespeare. Some notable produc- 
tions are being given on the regular stage; plays 
heretofore untried are being produced by college 
dramatic and community clubs; and a few stu- 
pendous productions are being shown on the 
sereen. Gratifying as these performances are, 
we have been aware that only a few pupils in 
our publie schools and a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of undergraduates in our colleges are 
the richer for them. It is not possible for any 
except those who live in or near the great cities 
to have the privilege of seeing a performance 
like Guthrie MeClintie’s “Hamlet” or an inspired 
actor like John Gielgud. In college dramatic 
clubs Shakespeare has come to hold first place as 
compared with any other playwright (so re- 
ported year after year in the Player’s Maga- 
cme); yet this means that only 30 or 40 of the 
colleges reporting their playbills have put on 
And of the high schools, only two 
or three annually attempt it. 

“Because high-sehool students rarely, if ever, 
see Shakespearean plays,” writes Professor Ket- 
tering, of Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio, 
“the Mount Players determined to make their 
plays available to thousands of students, and, 
if possible, to stimulate those students to an in- 


Shakespeare. 
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terest in and appreciation of Shakespearean 
drama.” The Mount Players gave “The Taming 
of the Shrew” in all towns within a radius of 40 
miles of Alliance. 

College players should have high praise for 
such a noble effort, and far be it from us to un- 
dervalue it; still we do not feel that it is the best 
way to accomplish the end desired. The number 
of students reached is small, and the benefits for 
the onlooker are so much less than for the par- 
ticipator. Still more doubtful are we that much 
knowledge and appreciation of Shakespeare can 
be absorbed from the screen productions. For 
the number of lines—often indistinctly trans- 
mitted by the talkies—is rather negligible, and 
the lines selected are almost buried under a mass 
of millinery and architectural splendors such as 
Shakespeare, incomparable dreamer that he was, 
could not have dreamed of. For these reasons 
we rise to inquire why English teachers can not 
devise a better plan for giving young people a 
chance to know, and consequently love, the great- 
est of all poets and playwrights. We think it 
can be done. 

As intimated above, we believe that the great- 
est benefit will result from allowing the students 
to perform the plays for themselves. The ob- 
vious objection is that the plays are too difficult. 
Then, why not let them have Shakespeare in a 
form they can readily understand? Despite the 
fact that the poet wrote for the delight of a 
rather illiterate populace, we have to concede 
that the plays are not easy reading—difficult 
even for college students. Confronted with ob- 
solete words, familiar words with unfamiliar 
nuances, peculiar phrasing, queer verbal contrac- 
tions and allusion to matters which, though of 
interest to Shakespeare’s contemporaries, are of 
no interest to us, nor of any meaning—con- 
fronted with all these obstacles, besides an 
alarming array of notes to explain them, it 
isn’t strange that students become discouraged 
and take a positive dislike to Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare could never have imagined that 
young people of an after age would be set to 
study his play in silence, line by line, and that 
they would analyze the play and talk about it, 
but never try to dramatize it. A few teachers 
have found from experience that for apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment there is no better way to 
study a play than to put it on the boards. Pri- 
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mary teachers and kindergartners have always 
known that this is a delightful way to vitalize 
literature. And in the upper grades and high 
school, where thought content is so much richer, 
dramatizing should be still more valuable. 

It is an outworn theory that the greater the 
obstacles thrown in the student’s way and the 
more pain he suffers in learning, the more profit 
he will derive. Still, in the teaching of Shake- 
speare most instructors hold to this theory. Un- 
derstand, we make no plea for soft pedagogy. 
Shakespeare is a challenge to the best brains, 
and it is in this spirit—accepting the challenge— 
that we would have students take up the plays. 
But we should let them deal with the play 
frankly for what it is—a piece to be acted on the 
stage. The instinct to dramatize is strong, and 
the pleasure to be derived is keen. Besides, as 
the scenes are enacted on the improvised stage 
(that is, in the classroom), with adequate study 
of the lines as a preliminary, the meaning is 
more readily grasped and the underlying mo- 
tive of action more intuitively perceived. The 
reason for this, in part, is that the natural im- 
pulse for play enters in. It is a game, and the 


student acting is, for the moment, it; and the 
more adroitly he performs his part, the greater 


the applause he will win. And so, he has the 
most compelling stimulus to study his lines. 
Suppose the play to be “Macbeth.” He knows 
that from the moment he steps upon the stage he 
is no longer an obscure Bill Jones, but a world 
famous character—Macbeth, Duncan or Banquo. 
If he happens to be cast for a minor role, he 
accepts it as he does the fact that a team can 
have but one captain and one quarterback. He 
knows that the suecess of the performance de- 
pends upon good team-play. He also knows that 
by sincerity and intensity in acting, even a minor 
character may win respect; and if he succeeds, 
he may hope to be east for a larger part in the 
next play. 

It may happen that not all the members of the 
class will desire to act. Some may be interested 
in stagecraft, in the Elizabethan playhouse, in 
costuming or in advertising and writing up the 
press notices. If the number who wish to act 
greatly exceeds the number of parts, under- 
studies may be assigned or the heavy roles may 
be divided among two or three actors. In facet, 
interest and novelty have been injected into a 
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performance by dividing up the lines of the 
major characters—of Brutus, Cassius and An. 
tony—so that a new cast appears for each act. 
Each Antony wears the same toga and assumes 
something of the same crafty manner in gesture 
and tone of voice. When a play is thus divided, 
friendly rivalry appears and some of the cast 
become so interested that they voluntarily 
memorize their lines. ; 

No attention need be given to costuming, 
“Hamlet” has been successfully produced jn 
modern dress, and if “Hamlet,” then certainly 
any other play will stand the same treatment, 
Dr. Lester Raines, of Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
Normal University, has had the fun of trying 
out “Julius Caesar” both ways. But it is always 
fun to “dress up,” and once a semester the class 
may like to give a public performance in impro- 
vised and gaudy Elizabethan costumes. 

But for classroom performances, for reading. 
and-acting, the plays must be abridged. Then, 
after such preparatory study of difficult pas- 
sages and practice reading as the students seem 
to require, it should generally be possible to re- 
hearse an entire act during the class hour. We 
know that in Shakespeare’s day a performance 
might last five or six hours, for the audience 
enjoyed a great deal of rant. With Marlowe's 
tragedies a swelling, bombastic style became the 
fashion. In a peculiar sense it accorded with the 
boastful temper of the times and doubtless 
roused the pit to thunderous applause. Pr- 
ducers now cut the plays to three fourths the 
original length or even less. MeClintie, for his 
very successful production, reassembled the 
scenes of “Hamlet” in two acts, and nobody 
seemed to mind, though it should have given the 
high-brows a shock. Some Shakespearean schol- 
ars denounce the cutting of the plays for class 
use; but there is really nothing sacred about 
Shakespeare, not every word is equally precious, 
and the scholars themselves have to concede that 
there is no such thing as a definitive edition. 
Why should teacher and pupil hold serupulously 
to one or another of the available texts when no 
producer feels compelled to do so? The pro- 
ducer knows that such a policy persisted in would 
soon empty his playhouse; and certainly teach- 
ers must realize that adherence to the same hard 
rule is taking much of the zest out of the class 
hour. 
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After making a eareful study of the lines, the 
teacher should not hesitate to cut the long-winded 
speeches. Besides bombast there are other rea- 
sons for cutting. The obscure passages are 
numerous—not, of course, for the seasoned 
scholar who has for years steeped himself in 
Elizabethan lore. The abridgement is not for 
him. 

Shakespeare never prepared any copy for 
the printer, and did not want his plays to be 
published. The early quartos were pirated, and 
the precious Folio of 1623 was compiled from 
manuscripts, often soiled and torn, that had 
been used by actors. Some of the obscurities 
are due to the fact that the plays were kept in 
manuscript for many years, copied again and 
again, and eireulated only among Shakespeare’s 
own company. In the transcribing, a poor pen- 
man would make mistakes, and his seript was 
not always legible. The actor would then write 
the word over as he thought it should be, or he 
might even change the lines a little to suit him- 
self. Copies were also made in shorthand— 
pirated copies—which found their way to the 
printers. Briefly, these are some of the causes 
that produced the variant texts. In spite of the 
blunders that erept in, the plays are precious 
beyond compare. But why preserve the blun- 
ders? They have no value. 

Obseured by time, like the obsolete words, is 
the frequent allusion or reference to matters of 
purely local or temporary importance. For ex- 
ample, in “Maebeth,” Act IV, Se. 3, is a passage 
of 20 lines on touching for scrofula, or “king’s 
evil.” It is thought to have been interpolated 
for a special performance before James I, who 
professed this magical power. The incident has 
nothing to do with the play, and since no one 
to-day cares a whoop about the “king’s touch,” 
why should our students waste time upon it? 
The same may be said of several other interpola- 
tions in the same play, the witches scene in the 
third act, for example, being generally attributed 
to Middleton. 

Other passages that may be cheerfully dis- 
pensed with are Elizabethan indecencies and such 
horse-play and foolery as have ceased to be 
The most tiresome example of this 
kind is the frequent allusion to the horns of a 
deceived and wronged husband. Undoubtedly it 
got a big laugh then, but only a vulgar-minded 


amusing. 
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person would now regard the subject as matter 
of jest. It is thought by some competent crities 
that vulgar jokes were added by the actors in 
order to delight the pit—rabble incapable of 
little else than noise and dumb show. Moreover, 
it would seem that the heart of the poet, like 
the fountain of the proverb, would not send 
forth at the same time sweet water and bitter. 

In the cutting, of course, no famous or beau- 
tiful passages should be omitted, nor any that 
have important bearing on character or plot. 
Fragments should not be patched together in a 
manner to spoil the meaning, and care should be 
taken to keep the continuity of thought and to 
preserve anything that may serve as a cue. In 
short, the play should remain intact; it should 
not be garbled. 

Many years ago Ben Greet, who did much to 
revive interest in the Elizabethan manner of pro- 
ducing Shakespeare, said this concerning the 
value of amateur acting: “Get into the skin of a 
part. For acting, study the heart and mind of 
Shakespeare; hang the philology. And having 
done this, you will not say in after years, ‘I had 
too much of Shakespeare in the classroom.’ It 
would be much more interesting if students 
would get up and rehearse the plays, along with 
the study, instead of sitting and just reading 
them.” 

Many zealous and scholarly teachers have left 
in the mouths of their students only a bitter taste 
of the classies; and because of the textual diffi- 
culties, young people have hated Shakespeare 
above most others. If and when the English 
teacher can bring herself to consent to the dele- 
tion from the plays of most of the bombast, ob- 
seurities and other superfluities, retaining only 
what is of perennial value, and if she will also 
permit her orderly classroom to be converted 
into a little theater several days each week—then 
we may expect a new deal in Shakespeare. “Lit- 
erature,” says William McAndrew, happy prince 
of pedagogues, “is art and life, not a chore.” 


Appison LERoy PHILLIPS 
StTaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
MAYVILLE, N. Dak. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

In adult education the schools have, in many 

instances, lagged rather than led. Though active 
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for years their work has been mostly confined, 
until perhaps very recently, to Americanization, 
So late have 
the schools been in enriching and expanding 
their narrow and restricted adult education pro- 
grams that the great bulk of the educational 
activities for adults are to-day being carried on 
by private agencies or on an emergency basis 
by the federal educational program, now being 
curtailed, and often fluctuating with “what hap- 
pens in Washington.” This situation exists 
despite the fact that the entire educational sys- 
tem from the elementary school to the university 
is, in the main, under state and local auspices. 

The rising educational level of the population, 


illiteracy and deficiency education. 


the varied interests of adults, the bewildering 
confusion of modern life and the besetting eco- 
nomic and social problems in our contemporary 
world have brought on an increasing demand 
for adult education for all classes of people. 
The only institution able to meet this demand 
on any extensive scale is the public school. It is 
only under public auspices that adult education 
can be made available to all. This job is not 
one to be left to the future. It is a task of here 
and now in popular education. 

In some states, notably California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
New York, publicly supported programs in adult 
education are in operation under the administra- 
tive leadership of their state departments of 
education. These states also carry on federal 
emergency education programs. In maintaining 
publicly supported adult education California 
undoubtedly leads the nation. 

The federal emergency education program has 
created an abnormal demand and interest in 
adult education, and the continual curtailment 
of this enterprise will mean that no agencies will 
exist to satisfy this demand unless the schools 
step in and absorb this work in their regular 
programs. The demand will exist where the 
emergency program has been characterized by 
high performance and only such phases of this 
work should be absorbed by school systems. 
The carry-over of emergency education work 
into the regular school programs of adult edu- 
cation supported by tax funds is reported to be 
considerable. However, despite the size of the 
carry-over it may safely be said that the com- 
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munities in which such situations have occurred 
are exceptions rather than the rule. If we are 
going to have wide-spread continuing adult edy. 
eation programs in America we must boldly face 
the fact that the job will have to be, in the main, 
handled by the publie schools, and in higher edy. 
cation, by the publicly supported universities, 

Heretofore, adult education in the public 
schools has been directed in a large measure for 
the benefit of the educationally under-privileged, 
but altered social conditions and our changing 
conceptions of the réle of adult education have 
changed this emphasis. Immigration has been 
largely curtailed by the new quota laws, and 
accordingly the need for “Americanization” pro- 
grams and the teaching of simple English to 
foreigners has been lessened. Children are now 
being kept in schools for longer periods through 
compulsory schooling and child labor laws, hence 
diminishing the demand for “make up” educa- 
tion. Illiteracy has been constantly disappear- 
ing. All this is not to indicate that no educa- 
tionally under-privileged groups exist to-day. 
Any analysis of the schooling of the population 
would show wide gaps and varying levels. Hovw- 
ever, beyond question the educational level of 
the general population to-day is notably higher 
than it was a generation ago. 

The current emphasis in adult education is 
directed “less toward righting an educational 
wrong, less toward securing for the underprivi- 
leged that which has been withheld, and more 
toward providing an ideal of continuing educa- 
tion throughout life for all types of adult indi- 
viduals quite without regard to previous educa- 
tional experience, yet of course through necessity 
based on gradations of that experience.”’ This 
ideal envisions an adult education program for 
all classes, from the untutored artisan to the 
university graduates. 

The ideal of an adult education program for 
the general population would mean the erection 
of state-wide systems of adult education under 
public auspices. Public adult education has 
been espoused in America because it presumably 
makes for intelligent voters and citizens. As 
important as this objective is, it should be sup- 
ported with a broader view and a wider aim. 

1Morse A. Cartwright, ‘‘Ten Years of Adult 


Education,’’ p. 39. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935. 
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Publie adult education should also be promoted 
in order that adults may have opportunities to 
enrich their lives, develop their creative talents, 
enhance their productive capacities and provide 
for the all-around development and growth of 
their personalities, so that they may become 
happier and more useful members of society. 
The net effect of all this education would be an 
enriched and enlightened nation. 

Public adult education should be a planned 
enterprise having a regularity and continuity 
comparable to the work undertaken by the 
schools for the youth of the nation. Adult edu- 
cation in America has become something of a 
religion, something of a panacea, something of 
contagious enthusiasm, and yet again something 
new, a novelty, to many people. Mere conver- 
sion to the idea of adult education will not alone 
build up a permanent program of adult educa- 
tion in this country. Planning by competent 
educators on the basis of the needs and interests 
of adults together with continuing publie atten- 
tion directed towards its place and importance 
are necessary. 

Enthusiasm, endorsement and interest in adult 
education have run high and have far out- 
stripped the moves made toward the establish- 
ment of permanent public adult education pro- 
grams With full-time personnel. It is still a 
sde-line in American education. Outside of the 
iederal emergency adult education program, 
full-time teachers in adult education are the 
exception rather than the rule, and in the federal 
emergency program the very nature of its set-up 
makes the work temporary. Even the direction 
of adult edueation is often lumped with other 
work. Most adult teaching in this country is 
carried on as supplementary to other regular 
work by teachers in the public schools and the 
colleges and universities. In the present state 
of things full-time positions and opportunities 
tor careers in adult teaching or administration 
are rare. The adult education enterprises 
should be staffed by competent persons employed 
as much as possible on a full-time basis. This 
would insure adult education from being a side- 
line and raise the program to a high level com- 
mensurate with its importance in democratic 
Society. 

The development of popular adult education 
will direet attention more and more to the prob- 
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lems of public support and the plans that need 
to be made in the public schools in order to 
carry on such programs. Support must be con- 
sidered from the points of view of the students, 
the public agencies and the units of government. 
In the last analysis, statewide programs of adult 
education will depend on the wealth and income 
of the American people. The measure of this 
support will be reflected by the interest and 
faith of the public in this enterprise. 

The problems of public support are intricate 
and many questions arise in this regard. In a 
state-wide system of public adult education what 
proportion of support should come from the 
state, from the localities and from students? 
Should we not have federal assistance for this 
service? Obviously, some localities in a state 
would not have the taxable resources that other 
localities have and state aids should be provided 
in such eases. Some states in turn, with due 
allowance for differences in population, do not 
have the taxable wealth and income that other 
states have. Should not federal aids be pro- 
vided? Furthermore, should not the federal 
government, even without regard to differences 
in the wealth of the several states, provide 
assistance for public adult education in order to 
promote the public welfare through this enter- 
prise, just as the national government assists in 
building social security programs in the several 
states? 

All these are questions of publie policy which 
exist to-day and which will command greater 
attention with the growth of adult education. 
We may be well-nigh certain that adult educa- 
tion will increase in America and that the stra- 
tegic agencies to sponsor such growth will be the 
institutions of public education. We may also 
be quite certain that with our background of 
tradition in free publie education, adults will 
demand such a service as a right rather than a 
privilege, for themselves as well as their chil- 
dren, and open to them on comparably easy 
terms. 

The logie of the situation would make the 
schools the central institutions for popular adult 
education and recreation. The sheer costs in 
personnel, organization, plant and equipment 
for an adequate program of adult education 
would be enormous, if it were not for the fact 
that building and equipment costs would not 
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figure markedly, and hence a considerable saving 
would be effected. Modern new functionally 
designed urban and rural school buildings, and 
particularly high schools and junior colleges, are 
and will be inereasingly including communal 
rooms and equipment easily convertible from the 
regular day use of children to the late after- 
noon, evening and Saturday and Sunday use of 
adults. With the growth in the adult education 
and recreation movements school boards and 
school officials are coming to the realization that 
responsibility does not end with the mere use 
of the schools by children. School investments 
in auditoriums, laboratories, shops for vocational 
education, handicraft rooms, studios, school 
museums, school libraries, swimming pools, 
gymnasiums and athletic fields are frequently 
substantial and there can be little justification 
for their restricted use to six or eight hours a 
day, five days a week. These resources should 
be available to all the people of the community. 

The public adult education enterprises in the 
future will doubtless be increasingly centered in 
the schools. The schools will perhaps become 
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peoples’ universities and leisure-time centers for 
popular education and recreation open to all the 
people of the community. They will serve adults 
as well as children. Architecturally they will he 
functionally designed to permit such use. Geo. 
graphically they will be strategically located so 
that they may be easily accessible to all members 
of the community. 

The next advance in popular education in this 
country will be in adult education. The progress 
in adult education must come frem careful plan- 
ning. As an extension in popular education jt 
calls for intelligent leadership of the highest 
order, for which zeal and optimism will be no 
substitute. Adult education is not a universg] 
panacea for either individual problems or the 
ills of society, but it will help men and women 
develop their minds and bodies so that they may 
lead richer and fuller lives and build in America 
a more enlightened society and ennobling civili- 
zation. 

A. STEPHEN STEPHAN 

MINNESOTA STATE DEPARTMENT 

OF EDUCATION 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


GANDHI ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMS 
IN INDIA 


WirtH the Nationalists coming into power in 
six provincial legislatures created under the new 
constitution, Gandhi has once more come on the 
forefront after a long self-imposed retirement 
from Indian politics. The old readers of ScHOOL 
AND Society will not be unfamiliar with his 
ideas on education, which he had been contrib- 
uting incidentally in connection with his political 
and social work, but with the recent controversy 
on prohibition resulting in starving of education, 
he has come out with some of his fundamental 
criticisms on the Indian education and is pro- 
posing some immediate reforms which might be 
of great interest to the present readers. “The 
cruelest irony of the new Reforms lies in the 
fact that we are left with nothing but the liquor 
revenue to fall back upon in order to give our 
children education,” said he, in one of the 
numerous talks he has been giving on the subject 
ever since the Congress Ministers took up office 
in the newly created legislatures. “It must be 
shameful and humiliating to think that unless 


we got the drink revenues, our children would 
be starved of their education.” 

On being asked whether he would abolish what 
is called the secondary education (which is 
mainly supported by liquor revenue) and give 
the whole education up to high-school matricula- 
tion in the village schools, he very emphatically 
answered, “Certainly!” and went on to say, 
“What is your secondary education but com- 
pelling the poor boys to learn in a foreign lan- 
guage in seven years what they should learn in 
the course of a couple of years in their own 
mother tongue? If you can but make up your 
minds to free the children from the incubus of 
iearning their subjects in a foreign tongue, and 
if you teach them to use their hands and feet 
profitably, the educational puzzle is solved.” 

The same points he elucidates more fully while 
discussing the question with the education mi- 
ister and the director of education, who had 
come to see him before starting to work upon his 
suggested lines in their provinee. “It is by mak- 
ing the children return to the state a part of 
what they receive from it that I propose to make 
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education self-supporting,” he explained. “I 
should combine into one what you call now the 
primary education and secondary or high-school 
education. It is my conviction that our children 
get nothing more in the high schools than a half- 
haked knowledge of English, besides a super- 
ficial knowledge of mathematics and history and 
geography, some of which they had learned in 
their own language in the primary classes. If 
you cut out English from the curriculum alto- 


gether, without eutting out the subjects you 
teach, you can make the children go through the 
whole course in seven years instead of eleven, 


besides giving them manual work whereby they 
ean make a fair return to the state. Manual 
work will have to be the very center of the whole 
thing.” 

Here he emerges as a pure educator without 
having ever indulged in any pedagogical discus- 
sions. Suspeeting his emphasis on manual work 
to be mistaken as divoreed from its intellectual 
outcome, he turns round and says, “The develop- 
ment of the mind should come through manual 
training. The manual training will not consist 
in producing articles for a school museum, or 
toys which have no value. It should produce 
marketable artieles.” The same ideas he illus- 
trates more fully in answering to a person who 
had been trying to combine manual training 
with literary edueation in his school. It seems 
as though the Mahatma is suggesting “project 
method” approach to the curriculum. “I am 
atraid,” he said, “you have not sufficiently 
grasped the principle that spinning, carding, 
ete, should be the means of intellectual train- 
ing. What is being done there is that it is a 
supplementary course to the intellectual course. 
I want you to appreciate the difference between 
A carpenter teaches me carpentry. I 
shall learn it mechanically from him, and as a 
result I shall know the use of various tools, but 
that will hardly develop my intellect. But if 
the same thing is taught me by one who has 


the two. 


taken a seientifie training in carpentry, he will 
stimulate my intellect too. Not only shall I then 
have heeome an expert carpenter but also an 
engineer. For the expert will have taught me 


mathematies, also told me the differences between 
various kinds of timber, the place they come 
from, giving me thus a knowledge of geography 
and also a little knowledge of agriculture. He 
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will also have taught me to draw models of my 
tools, and give me a knowledge of elementary 
geometry and arithmetics. It is likely that you 
do not correlate manual work with intellectual 
training, which is given exclusively through 
reading and writing. I must confess that all I 
have up to now said is that manual training 
must be given side by side with intellectual 
training, and that it should have a principal 
place in national education. But now I say that 
the principal means of stimulating the intellect 
should be manual training. I have come to this 


‘eonelusion because the intellect of our boys is 


being wasted. Our boys do not know what to 
do on leaving schools. True education is that 
which draws out and stimulates the spiritual, 
intellectual, and physical faculties of the chil- 
dren.” 

Continuing the same theme he gives an outline 
of an ideal school in order to dispense with the 
suspicion that literacy would be altogether neg- 
lected under such a scheme of things. Very 
emphatically he says: “Have I not contended 
that the children in the schools of my conception 
will receive every instruction through the handi- 
crafts they may be taught? That includes lit- 
eracy. In my scheme of things the hand will 
handle tools before it draws or traces the writ- 
ing. The eyes will read the picture of letters 
and words as they will know other things in 
life, the ears will catch the names and meanings 
of things and sentences. The whole training 
will be natural, responsive, and therefore quick- 
est and the cheapest in the land. The children 
of my school will read much more quickly than 
they will write. And when they write they will 
not produce daubs as I do even now (thanks to 
my teachers) but they will trace correct letters 
as they will trace the correct figure of the ob- 
jects, they will say. If the schools of my con- . 
ception ever come into being, I make bold to 
say that they will vie with the most advanced 
schools in quickness, so far as reading is con- 
cerned, and even writing if it is common ground 
that the writing must be correct and not incor- 
rect as now is in vast majority of cases.” 

The early discussion might have left an im- 
pression on the mind of the reader that a self- 
supporting education is not possible till a sue- 
cess in complete prohibition is achieved. Gandhi 
wants to make this point clear. “Both are 
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independent necessities,” he said, “you have to 
start with the conviction that total prohibition 
has to be achieved, revenue or no revenue, educa- 
tion or no education. Similarly, you have to 
start with the conviction that looking to the 
needs of the villages of India, our rural educa- 
tion ought to be self-supporting if it is to be 
compulsory. ... I regret that I woke up to 
the necessity of this at this very late age. Other- 
wise I should have made the experiment myself. 
Even now, God willing, I shall do what I can to 
show that it can be self-supporting.” 

Arguing from another point of view he gives 
his own philosophy of manual training. Thus 
he says, “And let me emphasize one more fact. 
We are apt to think lightly of the village crafts 
divorced educational from 
manual training. Manual work has been re- 
garded as something inferior, and owing to the 
wretched distortion of the ‘varna’ (which is 
generally translated as caste) we came to regard 
spinners and weavers and carpenters and shoe- 
makers as belonging to the inferior easte, the 
proletariat.” 

Answering to a “professor” who challenges 
his ideas of combining manual work with liter- 
ary education, Gandhi writes, “I admit that my 
proposal is novel, but novelty is no crime... . 
The nation can lose nothing by trying the experi- 
ment even if it fails. And the gain will be im- 
mense if the experiment succeeds even partially. 
In no other way can primary education be made 
free, compulsory and effective. The present 
primary education is admittedly a snare and a 
delusion.” 


because we have 
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In response to his proposal one of his follow. 
ers who had been working more or less on the 
same lines has sent to him a note with an ade. 
quately worked-out chart giving how much yp. 
turn each individual’s work will bring in terms 
of money. In his note he writes: “In the syp. 
joint chart it will be seen that the spinners 
(because spinning was the craft used in this 
school) have been divided into three classes, 
First come adepts. The maximum earnings jy 
one month of one girl in this class came to Rs, 
1-10-3 (equals to .60¢). The maximum reached 
by another girl in the second class consisting of 
those who had a tolerable knowledge of spinning 
was Rs. 0-11-0 (equals to .25¢). One of the 
girl instructors, who set about to learn the art 
of spinning only a month ago, earned as much 
as Rs. 0-13-0 (equals to .30¢) in one month, 
Equally if not more remarkable still was the 
case of ten-years-old who after a month’s train- 
ing earned Rs. 0-4-9 (equals to .10¢) a month, 

Another of his followers, giving the average 
expenditure per child in three major provinces 
as Rs. 18 in Bombay, Rs. 8-6-0 in Madras and 
Rs. 4-4-0 in Bengal, compares with an average 
earning of Rs. 9-0-0 a month by each child and 
thus claims that “when we have a seven-years 
course and manual training becomes a compul- 
sory subject, education can easily be made self- 
supporting—not only primary education but full 
rural education up to (high school) matricula- 
tion.” 

M. S. ANsarI 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE TREND OF EDUCATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT AT PRINCETON! 

THE course of Princeton has been dictated by 
faith in a liberal arts education as answering 
the great need of society for a strong leaven of 
understanding of the sources and elements of 
our culture. 

At Princeton the trend of the last generation 
has been towards treating the student more and 
more as an individual, both as to what he studies 
within the framework of our curriculum and as 


1 From the report of Harold Willis Dodds, presi- 
dent of Princeton University. 


to his relations with his teachers. Modern edu- 
cation in America has been constantly moving 
away from its earlier dependence upon formal 
methods of group instruction. We are proud 
of the fact that Princeton has played no small 
part in this movement. We believe that this 
progress towards the individualization of in- 
struction has been wholesome and that we cat 
not afford to neglect any agency that will assist 
us in furthering this objective. Measured in 
terms of money the cost is high, but it is the 
only method worthy of the term “college educa- 


tion.” Our policy of limited enrolment and 
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<lective admission, we believe, gives us a stu- 
jent body sufficiently homogeneous in respect to 
intellectual capacity and sufficiently responsive 
1 individualized treatment to merit the expense 
involved. 

Notable steps in this development have been: 
the preceptorial system ; the provision for indi- 
vidual direction of the departmental work in 
upperclass years; the Divisional Program of 
Humanistic Studies; the advisory system for 
underclassmen; the restricted enrolment in the 
School of Engineering, and the School of Public 
and International Affairs. 

The Divisional Program of Humanistie Stud- 
ies, by which students of high scholastic stand- 
ing may pursue an individualized course of 
study eutting across the departments of the 
humanities, went into active operation in the 
fall of 1937. The standing committee adminis- 
tering the program devoted long hours through- 
out the year to perfecting the plan, to preparing 
themselves in the broad range of subject-matter 
which the program involves, and to guiding 
those members of the two underelasses intending 
to pursue it in upperelass years. The Divisional 
Program of Humanistie Studies has been de- 
scribed in various publications of the university 
and in my report to the board a year ago. It 
is an experiment under well-controlled condi- 
tions. If it proves as successful as we expect it 
to be it will be of great significance to the 
future development of instruction at Princeton. 
Thanks are due to the standing committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the humanistic de- 
partments under the chairmanship of Professor 
E. Baldwin Smith, for their readiness to assume 


the responsibility for its administration. 
A similar edueational principle is involved in 
the School of Publie and International Affairs, 


and a committee of the social science depart- 
ments is considering methods for expanding 
turther its applieation within these departments. 
By faculty aetion last spring a number of new 
courses in musie were authorized and it is now 
possible, for the first time at Princeton, for 
properly qualified students to select music as 
their field of upperelass concentration. 
Substantial groups of our undergraduates are 
extending their intellectual interests beyond the 
limits of the eurriculum. Six extra-curricular 
lectures on creative writing were given during 
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the second term by Archibald MacLeish, whose 
appointment as a visiting member of the faculty 
was made possible by the Carnegie Corporation. 
The lectures were well attended and confirmed 
our belief that a larger service to undergraduates 
interested in creative writing and contemporary 
literature would find ready response. Mr. Mac- 
Leish was in residence in one of the university 
dormitories during his six weeks’ lectureship 
and held open house for undergraduates several 
evenings each week; he also held conferences 
with individual students. Undergraduate inter- 
est in contemporary French literature led during 
the year to a similar non-credit course of four 
lectures by Professor Maurice Coindreau, of 
the department of modern languages and liter- 
atures. 

Other activities during the year show a con- 
siderable range of student-sponsored meetings, 
conferences and exhibitions in fields of intel- 
lectual interest. Undergraduates and graduate 
students jointly sponsored the university’s first 
student art exhibition. Entries were limited to 
work which was original both in conception and 
execution; some sixty examples of student work 
were exhibited, many of them by students not 
concentrating in art and archeology or in archi- 
tecture. A group of our undergraduates took 
a leading part in organizing and directing the 
Intercollegiate Literary Conference, which met 
at Princeton in April; students from twenty 
eastern colleges found in this conference an op- 
portunity to discuss with experienced literary 
craftsmen and with each other some of the topics 
of interest to the undergraduate writer. The 
sixteenth annual exhibition by undergraduate 
book-collectors brought together a showing of 
rare books and manuscripts ranging from the 
fifteenth century to noteworthy examples of 
modern American printing. There were ten stu- 
dent-owned items in the exhibition which were 
dated before 1500. Our undergraduates par- 
ticipated with those of Harvard and Yale in 
the second annual Harvard-Yale-Prineeton Con- 
ference on Public Affairs, the first meetings of 
which were held at Princeton in the spring of 
1936. Undergraduates of the three universities 
appear to prize highly the opportunities offered 
by the conference to participate in round-table 
discussions with men of prominence and prac- 
tical experience in public affairs. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AN OBJECTIVE RATING SCALE FOR 
TEACHERS OF BIOLOGY IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

Ear.y in the fall semester of 1933 there were 
held in New York City a series of conferences 
between the high-school supervisors of biology- 
teaching and representatives of the Board of 
Examiners. 

As a result of these conferences two major 
projects were undertaken: I. The cooperative 
conduct of a series of competitive examinations 
for licenses to teach biology in high schools. 
(This is now a completed project.) II. The at- 
tempt to describe the good teacher of biology so 
objectively that any competent judge might, by 
following the proposed description carefully, 
arrive at the same or nearly the same estimate 
of the general fitness of any teacher of biology. 
It is this attempt with which we are now con- 
cerned. 

As a basis and reason for this attempt the 
need for better, more accurate supervision was 
pointed out. Supervision was taken to mean 


“the ability to observe accurately, truthfully and 
impersonally both a teacher’s merits and her 


faults, and the ability to prescribe and secure 
an inerease in the teacher’s merits and at the 
same time, a decrease in the teacher’s faults.” 

As a member of the Board of Examiners, it 
became the duty of the writer, for more than 
ten years, to study classroom teaching very in- 
tensively. The result was an appreciation of 
the fact that rating teachers at work is a highly 
specialized skill requiring a high degree of tech- 
nical training comparable in difficulty and extent 
to learning to read and write a foreign language. 

It was observed also that not infrequently in 
the past individuals had been made supervisors 
with no assurance that they could truthfully 
observe or appraise classroom teaching. 

The Board of Examiners introduced the super- 
vision test for applicants seeking appointments 
as first assistants (supervisors of subjects) in 
high schools. As a result of conducting hun- 
dreds of supervision tests in which the applicant 
observes and evaluates a lesson which is observed 
at the same time by a group of highly skilled 
judges, it appeared to be demonstrated beyond 
any possible doubt that a person might be almost 
wholly unable to distinguish between good teach- 


ing and poor teaching, although he (1) knevw his 
subject thoroughly; (2) was a very superior 
teacher himself; (3) had ample opportunity to 
observe; (4) was earnest, impartial, fair-minded 

It was a shock indeed to discover that skil] 
in supervision is apparently a wholly distinct 
and separate skill not necessarily accompanying 
certain other knowledges and skills. From this 
it would appear that, in the past, thousands of 
supervisors have been given the power to rate 
and evaluate classroom teaching, without the 
assurance that their ratings had any validity 
whatever. 

To rate a teacher-at-work, educational systems 
need a series of objective scales, probably scores 
of such scales, that may be used in really measur- 
ing a teacher’s success. Of course, we have nov, 
as always, other methods of estimating a teach- 
er’s worth, such as pupils’ percentages in uni- 
form final examinations, or how the pupils or 
parents “like” the teacher, particularly we have 
records to show how the teacher’s pupils sustain 
themselves in the subjects of study under differ- 
ent teachers year after year—but with all these 
records available, we still are interested first and 
foremost in how the teacher-at-work-in-the-class- 
room carries on her duties. We know that it is 
possible to get “examination results” in devious 
ways, we know that soft and worthless teachers 
may be tremendously “liked” by some pupils and 
some parents. But if we can accurately observe 
and evaluate what goes on, day after day, in 
her routine classroom instruction, we come 
nearer to knowing the teacher’s real worth than 
by any other one method of evaluating her ser- 
vices to the children she teaches. 

At once the point was raised that it was not 
merely what a teacher did, but what a teacher 
was, that made her a good teacher, and that while 
what a teacher did could possibly be measured 
objectively, what a teacher was (her personality) 
could as yet only be estimated on a subjective 
basis. The truth of this assertion had to be 
granted, with the exception that much of what 
a teacher was would show itself in what she did 
if the observations of what she did were sufl- 
ciently searching and accurate. 

The final result, however, was the attempted 
construction of two scales—one objective, the 
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other subjective. The construction of the objec- 
tive seale is the only one that concerns us here. 

Forty-five supervisors of biology-teaching in 
high schools (first assistants and chairmen) 
began this study with me in November, 1933. 
to a time the full-time services of two clerks 
(WPA) were secured to assist in the many tabu- 
lations. From time to time, as the study pro- 
gressed, a number of high-school teachers of 
biology, selected because of their experience and 
success in teaching, rendered welcome assistance. 
Professor E. L. Thorndike and Dr. Irving Lorge 
were most generous of their time in criticizing 
and suggesting methods of work throughout the 
entire experiment. In the fall of 1936, all prog- 
ress was stopped by the pressure of other work, 
yntil Miss Gertrude Brody, a graduate student, 
volunteered to work out the correlations result- 
ing in the final seale. 

To all these persons, most grateful acknowl- 
The study, from the start, 


edgment is made. 


was a cooperative one. It is, so far as com- 
pleted, the produet of a joint enterprise in which 
the services of each and every contributor played 
an important part. The high professional spirit 
of the supervisors of biology-teaching was a 
never-failing souree of inspiration whenever the 
enthusiasm of the director of the investigation 
seemed to weaken under the long hours of cleri- 


cal work which this study involved. The help 
of Professor Thorndike and Dr. Lorge was gen- 


erous and most vital to the investigation. 
Merely to indicate that a study of this type is 
not to be undertaken lightly, it might be men- 


tioned that the study, still only partially com- 
pleted, took in all the greater part of such time 
as was available for three years, and that the 
writer spent over two thousand hours of his free 
time (evenings, week ends, vacations) in bring- 
ing the study to its present still incomplete stage. 


I—1934. Securtna A TenTATIVE DESCRIPTION 


OF THE Goop TEACHER 

With the whole-hearted and truly professional 
cooperation of the department heads, the first 
step was to seeure an objective description of 
What the ideal teacher of biology actually did 
which made her an ideal teacher. A mimeo- 
graphed letter was sent to all the cooperating 
investigators outlining the purposes and pro- 
posed procedures of the study. 

These supervisors were asked to list, in brief 
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deseriptive phrases, the kinds of things that 
were done by the teachers whom they considered 
very superior. These things might appear either 
in the classroom or in the outside preparation 
for and maintenance of superior teaching. It 
was felt that the supervisors of biology-teaching 
were well trained by education and experience to 
observe accurately, impartially, completely, since 
the returns sought for required close, careful and 
complete observation if they were to be valuable. 

The cooperating supervisors were not merely 
to list mechanically a minute-to-minute catalogue 
of things a good teacher of biology did; they 
were to make a list of the important, significant 
(to them), more or less essential things that the 
good teacher of biology did which distinguished 
her from other teachers of biology who were 
considered not so good as teachers. 

Because the good teacher does some good 
things “always” and some other undesirable 
things “never,” and does, besides, some things 
“almost never” and others “usually,” it was 
decided to classify the things a good teacher did 
under five different captions: 

I. The things done ‘‘always,’’ ‘‘invariably.’’ 

II. The things done ‘‘ almost always.’’ 

III. The things done ‘‘usually.’’ 

IV. The things done ‘‘rarely,’’ ‘‘almost never.’’ 

V. The things done ‘‘never.’’ 


If any one were inclined to believe that aceu- 
rate supervision is a simple and easy thing, 
such a one would have been stunned by the 
returns from the forty-five cooperating super- 
visors. There were nearly five thousand separate 
items describing the significant things which, 
according to one or more of the cooperating 
supervisors, the good teacher of biology did or 
did not do which made her a good teacher. 
Returns indicated that a complete description 
of the things that were always done by the good 
teacher would give a list totaling nearly eleven 
hundred separate items. 

II.—1934. Srupyine THe First Returns 


As has been previously indicated, the first 
returns from the field brought in many thousand 
pages of descriptive phrases. It was the work 
of nearly a year to classify these brief state- 
ments and to combine those that were identical 
in thought, though different in wording. Fol- 
lowing this grouping, a study was made of the 
frequency of each of nearly five thousand items. 
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Originally, the study, as has been explained, 
was planned to cover five quantitative steps: 
those things that the ideal teacher of biology (1) 
“always” did, (2) “almost always” did, (3) 
“usually” did, (4) “rarely” did, (5) “never” did. 
Before the study was six months old, it was evi- 
dent that such a five-fold classification would run 
into so many thousand items that, on such a 
scale, it would take the full time of one super- 
visor for a semester to rate objectively the class- 
room work of one or two teachers. 

At once the study was limited to a listing of 
those items which it was reported the good 
teacher of biology “always” did, when, as and 
if the proper opportunity appeared. Even 
when the list of descriptive phrases telling what 
the good teacher “always” did, was pruned and 
trimmed by the elimination of items that ap- 
peared impossible of observation under ordinary 
circumstances, or that appeared trivial, or that 
seemed repetitious or that were rarely men- 
tioned, there remained at the end of this second 
stage of the study approximately five hundred 
distinct and separate things that the good teacher 
of biology “always” did, which made her stand 
out as a really good teacher. 


IlT—1935. PreParING THE SECOND REQUEST 


FOR ASSISTANCE 


Even when the number of descriptive phrases 
had been cut from eleven hundred to five hun- 
dred, it was assumed that the number of separate 
items was still too great to be of practical value, 
because of the time that would be required to 
It was con- 
ceded that nearly all these items were valuable 
and illuminating, but it was decided that a rat- 
ing plan should not be so ideally perfect that 
it could be of no practical use under conditions 
that really exist in the average high school. 
Therefore, in January, 1935, there was sent out 


observe and rate so many items. 


to the cooperating research workers a set of 
mimeographed sheets containing approximately 
five hundred items of things which the good 
teacher was said to do “always” and the cooper- 
ating group was asked to indicate what items 
could best be omitted in the interests of economy 
of time and effort, and what items should not 
under any considerations be eliminated. 

To get as broad a basis of judgment as pos- 
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sible, the supervisors were asked, not only tp 
make their own criticisms and suggestions on 
revising the list, but to invite from those they 
supervised, selected teachers to give added sug. 
gestions on revising the list. In all about two 
hundred of these teachers were thus brought into 
the investigation, though not all sent in complete 
returns. 


IV—1935. Srupyine THE SECOND Rerurys 


Once more the cooperating research group 
sent in their returns, this time being guided not 
only by what the good teacher of biology 
“always” did, but equally by what she might be 
observed to do in frequent visits to her class- 
room. In other words, the practical application 
of the list of items to picturing actual day-to- 
day teaching situations, was emphasized. The 
cooperating supervisors and teachers, before re- 
plying, attempted to use this list for their own 
information in tentatively rating actual teachers 
with whose work they were more or less inti- 
mately acquainted. 

V—1935. 

Approximately eight hundred pages of revised 
items were received. These were tabulated and 
then rearranged in the order of their apparent 
availability and indicated importance or signifi- 
cance. This step took several months’ work. 
The five hundred items were, as a result, cut 
to what appeared to be an irreducible minimum 
of 199 items. This pruning, condensing and 
eliminating of descriptive phrases was not ac- 
complished without, to an extent, weakening the 
description as a whole. Professor Thorndike 
and Dr. Lorge preferred the larger list as more 
complete. Many first assistants were opposed to 
the dropping of items that seemed of extreme 
importance to them as individuals, though not 
so regarded by a majority of the cooperators. 
To an extent, the preparation of this new list of 
199 items involved a deliberate sacrifice of scien- 
tifie accuracy in the interests of making the list 
practically usable by supervisors under nor- 
mally satisfactory conditions. A sop to Cerberus 
was the mental reservation that later on, if and 
when supervisors became expert in the use of 
the greatly abbreviated list of 199 items, some 
of the items eliminated in step V might be 
returned to a future rating scale. 


Repvucine 500 Irems To 199 
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vI—1936. Trine TO Use THE SCALE 


One not familiar with the extreme difficulty 
of constructing a scale of this type might con- 
sider the investigation concluded with the pre- 
vious step. However, if one considers that any 
scale is only as good in its final results as the 
skill of the persons who use the scale, we see a 
succession of sequential steps leading to a final 
scale which is “as good as it can be, under the 
circumstances surrounding its proposed use.” It 
was previously decided that a list of descriptive 
phrases, however perfect, could be so long as to 
destroy its usefulness. With usefulness again 
as a criterion, it was thought necessary that any 
final list of observations to be made should be 
made up of items upon which any number of 
competent observers could agree. It was as- 
sumed that a specifie item—“Does the teacher 
give evidence in the classroom of having a defi- 
nitely thought-out plan of the day’s work?” is 
only valuable in an objective rating scale when 
four or five competent observers will reach the 
same, or nearly the same, objective conclusion 
after seeing the teacher at work for a reasonable 
period of time. 

In other words, if a specific and frequently 
repeated act on the part of a teacher at work 
can not be similarly appraised objectively by 
each of several competent observers, the item, 
however important theoretically, becomes, for all 
practical purposes, useless. The minimum list 
of 199 items resulting from the study of 1934 
and revised in 1935 was therefore, in 1936, 
again sent out in a form suitable for use in rat- 
ing actual teachers at work in the classroom. 

Teachers of biology in the various New York 
City high schools were given code numbers to 
conceal their identities, and were rated not 
merely by the supervisor, but also by from three 
to four of the most experienced and successful 
teachers in the biology department of their 
respective schools. 

It took in the neighborhood of a year to secure 
enough teacher ratings to complete this step, but 
finally approximately fifty teachers were rated 
separately by from three to five judges each, 
giving approximately two hundred rating sheets 
from which it was possible to learn that some 
specific items were ones upon which the judges 
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were apt to be in agreement after observing the 
same teacher at work for a considerable length 
of time, and that some other specific items were 
recorded with mutual differences by different 
judges in describing the same teacher at the 
same work. 


VII—1936. Stupyina Resuuts or USING 
THE List 


The pressure of work prohibited the investi- 
gator from using even his week ends in advanc- 
ing this study. All work stopped until Miss 
Gertrude Brody volunteered to tabulate all the 
ratings received from the various cooperating 
school departments, using a code or symbol to 
designate the degree of positive correlation 
among judges rating the same teacher on the 
same item in the same school. 

Whenever it was found that a specified item 
was generally the basis of disagreement when 
rated by different judges in one school after 
another it was assumed that such an item, no 
matter how important to good teaching it might 
appear to be, could not be retained in a prac- 
tical, objective rating scale. 

One such item was—“Does the teacher explain 
carefully the lesson assigned for the next day?” 
The amount of disagreement on this one item 
was astonishing. In observing the same teacher 
at work some judges would record that she 
“always” so explained the advance assignment, 
while other judges would record that she “never” 
or “almost never” gave the proper explanations. 
Naturally this item and all items in which a dis- 
agreement of this type was evidenced were 
stricken from the scale, even though most theo- 
rists would agree that “explaining the advance 
lesson” is a really essential point in good teach- 
ing. Items of this type, important, almost indis- 
pensable, may perhaps be placed on a reserve 
list to be drawn from when the hope of agree- 
ment among competent judges is higher than at 
present. 

Finally, after months of study, there evolved 
a description of the ideal teacher of biology in 
118 items, which all competent judges appeared 
to be able to observe with a high degree of objec- 
tivity and agreement. 

The scale itself is presented as a series of 
questions to be answered on a quantitative basis 
resulting in a numerical score or grade for the 
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teacher rated. This is explained in the following 


pages. 

To use the scale one asks himself the 118 ques- 
tions about the teacher to be rated, and indicates 
his answer to each of the questions by using one 
of the five following terms, but instead of writ- 
ing the actual words, he writes the number indi- 
cating the term he has selected. 


0 = Never 

1= Rarely 

2 = Usually 

3 = Almost always 

4= Always (invariably) 

That the rater may have a basis for compari- 
son, he must, either before or after he rates the 
real teacher in question, use the scale to rate 
his “ideal, but humanly possible” teacher on 
every item. This is essential, because there will 
be many supervisors who will not believe that 
even “the-ideal-but-humanly-possible-teacher” 
will “always” do the good things that are called 
for on the scale. 

The total ratings of the “ideal” teacher thus 
furnishes the denominator of a fraction whose 
numerator is the rating of the actual teacher 
under observation. 

Where one can not answer the question he 
records a “?” instead of a numerical rating, 
hoping on the basis of further study to erase the 
“9? and substitute for it a definite judgment. 
Items not finally rated are, of course, subtracted 
from the base (the “ideal” teacher’s ratings), 
before the actual teacher’s final grade is caleu- 
lated. 

Just how often and for how long a period a 
rater must observe to warrant giving ratings of 
“never” or “always” remains to be found out. 
For a beginning, it is suggested that one period 
a week for half a year is about the least time 
that will permit really accurate ratings. How- 
ever, much shorter visits may still give a picture 
that is trustworthy to the per cent. rate that 
the visits actually made bear to the estimated 
minimum time for a complete picture. 

I have been told by those who know more 
about rating scales than I shall ever know (again 
I refer to Professor Thorndike and Dr. Lorge) 
that the best results would be secured if the 118 
items were “scrambled” and not presented as 
they now are, in groups based on nearness in 
‘ time, space or mental associations. 
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My excuse for temporarily disregarding this 
excellent advice is that we seek to present a scale 
that will not be so hard for the supervisor {, 
use that he will never try to use it. Grouping 
related items together does actually make jt 
easier to use the seale. Perhaps at some future 
date, after the scale has been in use for seyer,] 
years, we shall “scramble” the items and so get 
more trustworthy results. 


VITI—1938. THE TENTATIVE Scate 


I, PLANNING THE LESSON. Does the teacher 


i 
2. 
3. 


4. 
. plan a method of presentation of the day’s 


19. 


II. CLASSROOM ROUTINE. 


make a definite written daily lesson plan? 

make new plans each term? 

plan the major aim or objective of the day’s 
work? 

plan how to motivate the lesson? 


topic? 


. organize the lesson on the basis of the method 


selected ? 


. look up the literature for the day’s work and 


plan suitable library references? 


. plan some demonstrative work? 
. plan blackboard illustrations? 
. plan no more for a period than can be accom- 


plished ? 


. plan the subsequent day’s assignment in de- 


tail? 


. assign homework that is not burdensome? 
. plan to correlate subject with others in the 


eurriculum ? 


. plan projects for use as part of future les 


sons? 


. plan review of previous lesson? 
. plan reviews for children needing special 


help? 


. plan the next lesson to join up with the one 


previously taught? 


. plan the next lesson to review and to 


strengthen weak points of the preceding 
one? 
plan next lesson to give remedial drills? 


(A—MANAGEMENT, B— 
DISCIPLINE, C—HYGIENE) 


A—CLASS MANAGEMENT. Does the teacher 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


aim to have all take part in the lesson? 

train the class to judge the value of a pupil’s 
recitation? 

train the class in class routine? 

train the class to manage its routine automati- 
cally? 

train the class in the care of text-books and 
supplies? 
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95, consider pupils’ excuses for non-preparation 
before the lesson begins? 
9g, train each pupil to recite to the class instead 
of to the teacher? 
97. know the name of every pupil early in the 
term? 
98, give attention to all pupils, not merely to the 
very bright or to the very slow? 
go over written records, report books, etc., to 
see that records are complete? 
3), see that the seating plan is followed? 


B—pIscIPLINE. Does the teacher 

31. depend on interest to maintain order? 
39, assume the good will of the class? 

33. keep discipline from becoming obvious? 
34. anticipate troubles so as to avoid them? 
35. require 100% attention? 

36, call on disorderly pupils to recite? 


(—CLASS HYGIENE. Does the teacher 

37. correct pupils’ posture? 

38. seat the pupils to compensate for physical 
defects? 

39, wateh the physical condition of the room for 
heat, light, and ventilation? 


III. LESSON PROPER. (A—BEGINNING, B—QUES- 
TIONING, C—BLACKBOARD, D—-WRITTEN WORK, 
E—ASSIGNMENT AND HOMEWORK, F—DEMON- 
STRATIONS AND LABORATORY LESSONS ) 

A—BEGINNING OF THE LESSON. Does the teacher 

40. make the aim of the lesson plain to the class? 

41, make the aim of the lesson part of a larger 

whole? 

42. state the aim of the lesson as a problem? 

43, delay attack on the new work of the lesson 

until the old work is cleared up? 

44, motivate attack on the new work of the lesson 

effectively ? 

45. stimulate attack on the new work of the les- 

son? 

46. base attack on the new day’s work of the les- 

son on the pupils’ previous experience? 

47, present the new work as a problem to be 

solved? 

48, connect attack on the new class work of the 

lesson with the old class work ? 

49. draw upon the experience of the pupil in 

developing the lesson? 


B—QUESTIONING. Does the teacher 


50. ask questions that are directed to the class, 
not to the individual? 

51. ask questions that are clearly worded? 

52. ask questions that are fitted to the ability of 
the pupils? 
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53. ask questions that are stimulating? 

54, ask questions that are thought provoking and 
not merely memory testing? 

55. ask questions that are sequential ? 

56. ask questions that are distribuuted evenly to 
all? 

57. ask some questions that are planned to require 
long answers? 

58. ask many questions that are planned to re- 
quire short answers? 

59. encourage pupils to ask questions? 

60. have pupils answer one another’s questions? 


C—BLACKBOARD AND ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL. Does 
the teacher 
61. use the blackboard every day? 
62. use the blackboard for diagrams? 
63. use the blackboard for the outline of the les- 
son? 
64. insist that the blackboard be used by pupils? 
65. use the blackboard for reviews? 
66. use the blackboard for answers to cardinal 
questions? 
67. use charts which are visible to all? 
68. use charts to instruct, not to entertain the 
pupils? 
69. use illustrative materials when it is possible? 
70. distribute materials used in class by an or- 
derly routine? 


D—wRITTEN WORK. Does the teacher 


71. promptly return tests properly corrected? 
72. check and return laboratory work promptly? 


E—ASSIGNMENT AND HOMEWORK. Does the teacher 


73. allow adequate time for the assignment of the 
next day’s lesson? 

74. make assignment of the next day’s lesson 
clear and concise? 

75. suggest topics for the pupils to look up in 
the library? 

76. collect homework at a regular time each day? 

77. check pupils’ homework daily? 

78. make pupils make up homework if it is not 
handed in on time? 


F—CONDUCT OF SPECIAL DEMONSTRATIONS AND LABO- 

RATORY LESSONS. Does the teacher 

79. see that demonstrations are well planned? 

80. see that demonstrations are clearly seen? 

81. see that demonstrations are simple? 

82. use materials to present a definite picture? 

83. use living specimens as far as possible? 

84, have material ready when it is needed? 


IV. RELATIONS WITH PUPILS. 
GUIDANCE) 
A—PERSONAL RELATIONS. Does the teacher 


(A—PERSONAL, B— 











85. treat bright and slow pupils with equal con- 
sideration? 

86. respect individual pupils’ feelings and avoid 
embarrassing the individual? 

87. help the pupil to realize that the teacher re- 
gards him as an individual and not merely 
as an unnamed member of a large group? 

88. make each individual pupil feel that his well- 
considered opinion is worthy of considera- 
tion? 

89. readily admit an error to the class? 

90. lead pupils to discover their own errors? 

91. give personal help to eager pupils? 

92. praise good work of individuals? 

93. establish friendly relations with pupils out- 
side of classroom? 


B—PUPIL GUIDANCE. Does the teacher 


94. encourage the initiative of each individual 
pupil? 

95. give the stimulation needed to train the indi- 
vidual to think for himself? 

96. encourage each individual pupil to make some 
contribution to the matters discussed in the 
classroom ? 

97. train each pupil to cooperate to the best of 
his ability? 

98. encourage a pupil to persevere in any worthy 
task begun? 

99. refuse to tell the pupil anything which he 
may be reasonably expected to discover for 
himself ? 


100. train individual pupil to answer his own 
questions or to test his own theories? 

101. endeavor to improve the speech of each indi- 
vidual pupil and to set high standards of 
good English? 

102. train each individual pupil to speak in a clear, 
audible voice? 

103. guide and advise pupils? 

104, encourage extra-curricular clubs? 

105, encourage current science readings? 

106. encourage pupils to contribute objective mate- 
rial? 

107. encourage projects among pupils generally? 


V. SPECIAL ATTENTION TO INDIVIDUALS. Does the 


teacher 
108. know the difficulties or failures of each indi- 
vidual pupil? 


109. praise the slow pupil who works to capacity? 

110. train the quiet, self-effacing pupil to take 
part in the discussions? 

111. give special projects to gifted pupils? 

112. exchange helpful information about individual 


pupils with teachers of other subjects? 
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113. help brighter pupils with projects after 
school? 


VI. SELF-IMPROVEMENT. Does the teacher 

114. keep up to date by selected reading? 

115. take some interesting courses to keep abreast 
of the times, or work on a hobby? 

attend meetings of scientific societies? 

invest out-of-school time so as to return to 
work with renewed enthusiasm ? 

meet fellow teachers to get suggestions for 
better lesson results? 


116. 
117. 


118. 


JosePH K. Van Densurg 
BoarD OF EXAMINERS, 
BoarD OF EDUCATION, 
New York, N. Y. 
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